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PREFACE. 

Ik writing this little book I have endeavoured 
first to help the reader, by means of simple ex- 
periments, to form true ideas of the motions of 
the heavenly bodies ; and then to give a. sketch 
nf the Earth's place in Nature, and of the use 
made ot' the heavenly bodies for Geographical 
purposes. 

I have been much aided by my friend, 
Mr. G. M. Seabroke of the Temple Obsen-atory, 
Rugby, to whom my acknowledgments are due. 

J.N. I. 
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mXRODUCTIOM. 



■^i I. Everyone who is going to read this book 
knows what a school-room or school-house is. Now 
suppose it had windows that you could not see 
through, and that you never went out of it ; then 
you would think, perhaps, that the school-house was all 
the world. But you know better. You know that 
your school-house is only one house out of many, 
perhaps in the same street, or at all events in the 
same parish, whether in the country or the town; 
most of you even will have walked or ridden into the 
Parishes which lie round the one in which you 
live, 
i 2. If my reader lives in London, he will have done 
more than this, perhaps, for if he has crossed one of 
the bridges over the Thames he will have gone from 
one County to another (a county being a collection 
of parishes as a street is a. collection of houses), for 
the River Thames divides the counties of MiddJesex 
and Surrey. 
\ 3> Just as a county is a collection of parishes, &o 
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the Country of England, or of Scotland, or of 
Ireland, or of Wales, is a collection of counties ; these 
four Countries forming the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Now wherever you are, whether 
in a town or village school, whether in the United 
Kingdom, America, Australia, or India, before you 
read the next paragraph, write down the 

School, 

Street 

Parish, I 

County, \ ^ "*"='' y°" ^«' 

Country, 

Kingdom, 

and this will show you that your school-house is only 
a very little speck on Ihe broad lands which together 
form the United Kingdom, or whatever kingdom you 
happen to be in. 

■^ 4. Although you may not have gone to France or 
Germany, you have heard of those places. What are 
they ? Well, the United Kingdom, France, Germany, 
Russia, Italy, Turkey, and other countries, form the 
continent of Europe, a continent being a collection 
of countries, as a country is a collection of counties, 
and as a county is a collection of parishes. 
\ 5, You may also have heard of America, Asia, 
Africa, and Australia, as well as of Europe ; nay, 
you may even be living in one of these, which, like 
Europe, are Continents, 
li 6. Now these continents are the largest stretches 
of dry land on the surface of The Earth, the suriace 
being partly water and partly land. iin"! 
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J 7. I have next to tell you that the earth, taken 
as a whole, is a body which astronomers call 
a planet : what this is you will learn by and by. 
Before going further, write down as before, the 

School, \ 
Street, I 
Parish, 

Kingdom, 
Continent, 
Planet, 

^ 8. Some of you may think that I have made a 
mistake, and am going to write a book on Geography 
instead of Astronomy. I have not made a mistake. j| 
I want to ^how you..tliat-wbwJiitreiiomy-lwweg-ofl|| 
Geogr^hybegins; that just as the shape, and size, and ' 
position of your school, which is a little speck on the 
planet on which we dwell, called the earth, can be 
stated, and just as men by travelling, can find out 
lands on the earth, far away from your school, and tell 
us all about them, so are the shape, size, and position 
of the earth itself, among all the bodies in the skies, 
known, and its relation to them can be made clear to 
you. This is what I have to try to do, and if I 
can manage to do it, then you will understand better 
when you come to read about the surface of the 
earth. 
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I. -THE EARTH AND ITS MOTIONS. 

§ L— THE EARTH IS ROUND. 

O 9. Now I have said that we are on a planet which 
we call The Earth, but what sort of tiling is it ? Is 
it flat or curved, square or round? How are we to 
find this out? If you look in any direction, if you 
are in a hilly country, you see hills and valleys; and 
if you walk over these hills, more hills are generally 
found rising up, which limit the view to a few miles ; 
if you are in a flat country, the trees and shrubs 
appear to meet the sky in every direction around you. 
We may travel to any place we like, still there is this 
line where the surface of the earth and the sky meet, 
so that for aught we could tell to the contrary in this 



way, the earth might be a nearly flat surface of large 
extent. 
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P 10. But let us try where there are no rocks or trees, 
where the surface of the earth is unbroken and smooth ; 
let us try the surface of the sea. Watch the ships 
in the distance just coming into view, and you will find 
that only their masts are visible ; as they approach, 
more and more of the hull appeirs, until it is quite 
visible. (Fig. i). Now if you watch a ship going away 

.from you the hull will disappear first. 

^ II. Now what does this mean? Let us make an 
experiment Get a smotnh table on which there are 
two flies, let us say, and if the flies are not there, 
pretend that they are; and suppose them to be 
moving about. Now it is clear that the flies, as long 
as they keep on the surface of the table, will always 
be in full view of each other. They will look smaller 
to each other when they are furthest apart, and larger 



when nearer each other ; but one part of the fly will 
not disappear, the other pans being left visible, as in 
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the case of the ships. Therefore the surface of the 
sea is not flat hke the surface of the table. 
"^ 12. Another experiment. We will take an orange 
I this time, and suppose a fly standing still a.t the top, 
say at A, Fig. a, and another fly at the bottom, at B. 
Now it is clear that the flies cannot see each other, 
because the orange is between thetn. But suppose B 
moves towards A. When it gets to C, A can just see 
the top of £'a head over the edge of the orange, 
and*C can see the top of A's head over the edge. 
No more can be seen yet, because the other parts of 
each fly are still hidden by the orange as the whole 
was before. But when B gets still nearer to A, each 
fly will be in full sight of the other. 

^^ 13. We have then by means of the round orange 
and the moving flies managed to represent exactly 
what happens on the surface of the earth with ships, 
though we cGuld not manage this on the flat table. 

f^ 14. Therefore the earth is like a ball or an orange, 
and not flat like a table. 

'-^ 15, You will now easily understand why we see the 
tops of ships first, and how it is that the higher we 




ascend the further we see. We look over the 
edge of the earth in any case, and the higher 
we are above the surface, the further away 
18 the edge we look over. 
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"^ i6. You must not imagine from this that there is 
an edge that you can fall over ; since the earth is a 




globe, the apparent edge retreats as you advance. 
Think this out for yourselves by help of the orange 
and files. 



i II.— THE EARTH IS VERY LARGE. 

^ 17. We have employed an orange to prove that 
the earth is a globe. Some of you may ask, "If the 
earth is round like an orange, is it also small like an 
orange ? " Or again, " Is it fair to use a smooth orange, 
while on the earth there are high mountains and all 
manner of roughnesses ? because, though I can believe 
that the surface of the earth is part of a curve when 
I look out upon the sea, yet when I see high moun- 
tains and deep valleys, I don't understand how such 
ail irregular surface can be spoken of as part of a 
curve." I must try then to answer these questions. 
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at the same distance above two globes, one laige, 
the other small, the edge at which objects begin, or 
cease to be, visible when they are moving to or 
from the eye, will be further off in the case of the 
larger globe. 







-0 19. Thus, in Fig. 5, if A represent the height of 
the fly's eye above the orange BB, the distance 
from A \.o B would represent the distance of the 
edge over which the other fly would begin to be 
visible, while it would be represented by the distance 
from A to C, if the flies were on a globe as much 
larger than an orange, as the circle indicated by CC 
is larger than the circle indicated by BB. 
3 20, Now since, when you stand on the sea-shore, 
you can see some miles out to sea, it must be clear to 
you that the earth is very large. This, then, answers 
the first question. It is, in fact, some 8,000 miles in 
diameter : that is to say, a straight line fn'>m surface to 
surface through the centre would be 8,00a -'niles long. 
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^i. I want next to make you understand that the 
earth, in spite of i ts mo untains, is really much smoother, I 
comparatively, than an orange is. I 

Suppose, for instance, that the distance of the 
• surface of the earth from the centre is 4,000 miles, 
which is not far from the truth. Then a mountain 
four miles high will only be the one-thousandth part 
of this distance higher than the general level, and 
such roughnesses would be included in the thickness 
of the paper covering a large school globe. You 
will see at once then that the earth is comparatively 
much smoother than an orange, for if you were to 
magnify an orange up to the size of a school globe, 
it would look very rough indeed. 
'C 32. We see then, (i) it is only when the surface is 
level, as on a great plain or on the sea, that we can 
judge by the eye as to the real fonn of the earth. 
(3) But even in the most rugged ground the curve is 
there, though we may fail to notice it (3) The 
curve, is a very gentle one, because you can see the 
vessels at sea for many miles before they sink down 
out of sight. (4) The facts that the curve is bo 
gentle, and that the high mountains make so little 
difference, show that the circle of which ii forms a 
part is large, and therefore that the earth itself is 
large; and (5} the earth is so big, that even the 
highest mountains are in comparison merely like little 
grains on the sur&ce ; its diameter or distance from 
tide to side through its centre is 8,000 miles. 
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% III.— THE EARTH IS NOT AT REST. 

"5 23. The Earth, then, with its surface of land and 
water, is a great globe, so big that supposing there 
were a road all lound it from your school, and that 
you were to walk on day and night without rest, at 
the rate of three miles an hour, it would take you 
nearly a year to get to school again. 
^ 24. The earth, too, hangs in space as you some- 
times see a balloon. Now is it at rest? or does it 
move? Perhaps you will say that it does not move, 
because your school-house is where it always was ,* 
that the houses or trees near to it are no further 
away or nearer than they were. 

"^ 25. But this does not help us : let us take a large 
ball, of worsted, or an orange, to represent the earth, 
and stick into it one pin to represent the school- 
house, and other pins to picture to you the trees and 
homes round it 
^P 26. You will see at once that whether the worsted 
ball or the orange is at rest or in motion, the positions 
of the pins with regard to each other will rot change. 

"■^ 27. How, then, are we to settle the question? By 
, i«eEngat"sonifithing'not"on the earth. Go out 
on a clear evening, and look in the east (every boy 
and girl should know where the north, south, east, and 
west points are) ; you will see the stars rising higher 
and higher above the edge of the earth, that is, the 
line where the earth's surface and the sky meet, which 
we must henceforth call the horizon. Those in 
the west will be gradually disappearing just in the 
same way; the moon also follows their example^ 1^ 
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the day-time we find that the sun rises in the east 
and sets in the west, in exactly the same manner. 

■^ 28. Here there is proof positive that white the 
houses and trees on the earth's surface do not move 
with regard to each other, the sun, stars, and moon, 
which are not on the earth's surface, do move, or 
appear to move, with regard to the earth, 

'^ 39. Now let us think about this. What do we mean 
when we say that a star or the sun rises and sets? 
We mean that it is just passing either up or down over 
the edge of the earth seen irom the place where we 
are; the sun or star in fact does, or appears to do, 
just what the ships that we referred to in p>ar. 10 did. 
Tlie ball of worsted or the orange should make this 



quite clear. Put it on the middle of a table, and 
Eiick a pin into its side, the pin's head to represent 
your eye. Now imagine yourself to be the sun or 
a star, and walk round the table as represented in 
Fig, 6, keeping your eye on a level with the pin ; at 
one point the pin will be seen just rising from the 
edge of the ball ; you are playing the part of a rising 
sun or star, to your own eye represented by the pin's 
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head; at another point in your journey round the 
table the pin's head will disappear, and at last will be 
hidden by the edge of the ball. Here you are playing 
the part of a setting sun or star, supposing the earth 
to be at rest. 
"^ 30, Now sit down and get someone to turn the ball 
of worsted round for you, keeping the pin's head 
always at tlie same distance above the table. In this 
case, the motion of the ball, while you are at rest, will 
give rise to the same appearances as those you saw 
when the ball was at rest, and you walked round it 




(j 3r. Hence the appearances connected with the 
risinK-^end setting of the sun and stars, may be due 
eijli^To our earth being laKrest and the sun and 
«tars travelling round it,,p^%e earth itself turning 
round, while the sun and stars arc at rest. The 
ancients thought that the earth was at rest, and that 
TlieTun and stars travelled round it But wc now 
know that it is the earth which moves, i, .oo<;ii. 
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% IV.— THE EARTH SPINS OR ROTATES LIKE 
A TOP. 

T 33. You have then to take it as proved that the earth 
moves, and that the seeming movements of the sun, 
moon, and stars, as they travel from east to west, the 
sun by day, and the moon and stars by night, are not 
real movements, but arc apparent movements only, 
brought about by the actual movement of the earth. 
~^ 33. How then does the round earth move? Let 
us think a little. Have we any familiar example of 
such apparent movement of objects at rest brought 
about by our own movement? Yes, certainly we 
have. You will all at once think how, when you 
are sitting in a railway-carriage, all the objects, trees, 
houses and what not, that you can see out of the 
window and are really at rest, appear to fly past you as 
if you were at rest Further, they appear to sweep 
past you in the direction exactly opposite to the one 
in which you are going. 

•"^ 34. So far so good. Now will it do to apply this 
reasoning at once to the earth and stars, to imagine 
that the whole earth is really moving rapidly from the 
point that we call West towards the East, and is 
rushing rapidly past the sun and moon and stars? 
and that this ia the reason they appear to move fcom 
East to West? 
"u 35. You will at once see that it will not do to reason 
thus, because we should thus never see the same sun 

-^ and moon and stars again. 

' 36. How then can we explain the facts? We can 
imagine that the earth spins round as a top 
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does, so that every morning every hay and girl, 
whether living in England, or America, or Au?iralia, 



or India, sees the same sun rise, and every evening 
sees the same sun set. 
"Tfc 37- It is in fact because the earth does turn in this 
way that we have morning and evening at all, and day 




and night are the best proofs that the earth does 
really spin as I state that it does. ^ i,.iH)"k 
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"^ 38. And because the sun seems to rise in the East 
and set in the West, the earth really spins in the 
opposite direction, that is, from West to East. 
y--TJ 39. Now get a common school globe. Set it spin- 
ning as you would a top ; that is, let the axis be 
upright as a top's is. Which way is it to turn? 
With your right hand push the right-hand surface ol 
the globe away from you. The globe then represents 
the direction in which the real earth turns. 

g v.— THE EARTH ROTATES ONCE IN A DAY. 
~T^ 40. Take an orange, to represent the earth, into a 
dark room, with a lamp to represent the sun ; stick 
a knitting needle through the centre of the orange, 
and then upright into a pincushion having also stuck 
a small pin as far as it will go into the orange, so that 
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its head shall represent an observer on the earth. 
Twist the needle round, and so make the orange turn 
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round slowly, in the contrary direction to that in 
which the hands of a watch move, as in Fig. 9. 
\^ 41. Examine what happens. First, there will be two 
points on the orange through which the knitting needle 
passes, which do not move, and these are called the 
poles, the one at the top we will call the north 
pole, and the bottom one the south pole, the line 
joining the poles we will call the axis ; this is repre- 
sented by our needle. Draw a circle round the middle 
of the orange, everywhere at the same distance from 
the poles, or just where we should cut the peel if 
we were going to cut a lily or other similar device 
from the fruit: this line we will call the equator. 
Let the pin's head be near this line and opposite the 
lamp representing the sun. One half of the orange 
will, of course, be lighted up by the lamp, representing 
d ay, and the other half dark, representing night 
" S 42. Now twist the knitting needle slowly, and you 
■will see that the pin's head, instead of being exactly 
in the middle of the half of the orange first lit up by 
the lamp, will, when the orange has turned through a 
quarter of a circle, be just visible at the edge of the 
lighted portion ; a slight turn more, and no light reaches 
it — the lamp has set. Turn the orange another 
quarter of a circle, an3 you find the pin's head is 
- ^ in the centre of the dark side, with its head turned 
• exactly opposite to the lamp ; another quarter's turn, 
and tiie pin's head is just coming into the lamp- 
light — the lamp is rising; a quarter of a turn 
more, and'the orange has turned round once, and the 
lamp is again shining directly overhead as at first 
^ 43. The lamp has therefore apparently passed fronj 
over the pin's head, set, and risen, and co(n^,f^,^e 
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same place again, simply by tumiog the orange 
Toimd. 

"• 44. So with the earth, it rotates as the orange has 
done, in the same way, round, not a knitting-needle, 
but an imaginary axis, passing through its poles. 

"D 45. Day and night are thus caused, and as the 
sun appears to take twenty-four hours to move from 
where it is at any time to the same place again the 
next day, we learn that the earth actually takes twenty- 
four hours to turn once on its axis, {Par. 41.) 

Ik 4^. It is time now that we made use again of an 
ordinary school-glohe. Get ooe of these and place the 
lamp a few feet from it, on a level with its centre. Let 
the axis of the globe be upright, and make the globe 
turn round. Whether it is allowed to remain at rest 
or is sent spinning round rapidly, the half of it next 
the lamp will be illuminated, and the other half away 
from the lamp will be in shade. When it is at rest, 
the places on one side remain in the light, while. 
those on the opposite side remain in the dark. As 
you turn it round, each place in succession is brought 
round to the hght, and carried on into the shade 
again. And while the lamp remains unmoved, the 
rotation of the globe brings alternate light and dark- 
ness to each part of its surface. 
^ 47. Now, instead of the little school-globe, imagine 
the earth, and in place of the feeble lamp, the grealt, 
sun, and you will see how the rotation or spinning 
round of the earth on its axis must bring alternate 
light and darkness to every country. 
"S 48. You must not suppose that there is any actual 
rod passing through the earth to represent our knitting- 
needle and the steel lod of the school-glob^. t;o fbnn 
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the axis round which it turns. The axis is only an 
im^inary line, and the two opposite points where it 
reaches the surface, and where the ends of the rod 
would come out were the axis an actual visible thing, 
are still called the North Pole and the South 
Pole, both on the globe and on the earth itself. 

— ^ 49. The earth spins then round this axis once in 
every twenty-four hours. All this time the sun is 
shining steadily and fixedly in the sky. But only those 
parts of the earth can catch his light which happen at 
any moment to be on the side turned towards him. 
There must always be a bright side and a dark side, 
just as there was a bright side and a dark side when 
you placed first the orange and then the globe oppo- 
site to the lamp. Now you can easily sec that if there 
were no motion in the earth, half of its surface would 
never see the light at all, while the other half would 
■never be in darkness. But since it rotates, every 
part is alternately in sunlight and in darkness. When 
we are catching the sun's light, we have Day ; when 
we are on the dark side, we have Night. 

•^ 50. Th e SUB Kee m a, Ux move from east to west The 
real movement of the earth, is, for a reason which 
has been stated in par. 38, just the reverse of this, 
viz. from west to east. In the morning wc are 
carried round into the sunlight, which appears in 
the east Gradually the sun seems to climb the sky 
until he appears highest at noon, and gradually he 
sinks again to set in the west, as the earth in its 
rotation carries us round once more out of the light. 
At night we trace the movement of the earth by the 
way in wliich the stars one by one rise and set, as 
the sun rises and sets in the daytime. ^ ,oo"L 
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51. You are now probably convinced of these facts 
First, that the earth is a globe. 
Secondly, that the earth spins like a top. 
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Flo. II.— Erptanalioii of the Earlti'i motion round tlio SuiL 

And lastly, that without this spinning there could 
be no day and night, so that the regular succession 
of day and night is caused by this spituj^ii^gf,,,^^. 
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"B s^' Here then we have fairly proved that the earth 
has one motion. Now the question comes, has it 
more than one? How shall we settle this? Well, 
first of all let us see if this one motion will account 
for all the things we see. 

^ S3. To do this we must again have our globe and 
orange, and imagine them in a room with many pic- 
tures on the walls. You wonder what pictures have 
to do with it? Well, I want the pictures to represent 
the stars in the sky. There are stars all round the 
part of space in which the earth and the sun are, only 
we cannot see them in the daytime, because the sun 
is so bright. So tliat if you have pictures all round 
the globe and orange they will represent the stars. 
Of course there should be pictures on the ceiling 
and floor too, but we will content ourselves by 
imagining them to be there as well 

tf 54. Now imagine the globe at rest and the 
orange at rest. Do not turn it round even. 
Then, as we have already seen, if we imagine 
the orange to represent the earth, and the lamp 
to represent the sun, that part of the orange turned 
to the sun, represented by the lamp, will have per- 
petual day, and will always see the same j „,,„ f 
in the same place ; from that part of it turned away 
from the sun the same -J f! > will always be 

visible in the same place. From the parts of the 
( earth f "^" ^^ boundary of light and shade 
, f sun, stars 1 •„ , c 

"» "■"» i lamp, picture I "'" ■>= '".'T?,,,??' 
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patently near the horizon (par. 37) in the same 
place. 

I* 55- Now stick a pin in the equator (par. 41) of the 
o:ange up to the head, to represent an observer on the 
earth, turn the orange round to represent the spinning 
or rotation, as we must now call it, of the earth, and 
mark that, whenever the observer represented by the 
pin's head is in the middle of the lighted-up half, the 
part exactly opposite is in the middle of the dark 
half, and that half a turn of the orange brings the 
pin's head from the middle of the lighted-up to the 
middle of the dark portion. Now these two positions 
— namely, the middle of the lighted-up half and the 
middle of the dark half — represent nearly enough for 
our present purpose the position with regard to the 
sun which an observer is made to occupy at midday 
and midnight by the earth's rotation. 
56. You will see in a moment, therefore, that if 
neither the sun nor the earth move from their places, 
we shall always see one particular set of stars at mid- 
night, another particular set at sunrise, and another 
particular set at sunset. 
"2> 57. Think this well over and reason it out with the 
pictures, for it is a veiy important point tor you to 

,-. understand clearly. 
^ 58. Now, is it a foct that we alw^s do see the 
saioe stars at uudoigbt? Na Then what are the 

&Ct9? 

(i). If we view the stars at midnight in summer, 
and again at the same time in winter, we see 
different stars. Here then is a great change in six 
months. 

(i). If we view the stars for many nigti^j^,s^cce^ 
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sion at midnight, w e find -t b « in giaiJiitill> faHing away 
tn'.thi west.- Here is a slight change in a few days. 

(3). After the lapse of a year the same stars are 
visible at midnight. 

"^ 59, Now move the orange round the lamp in 
the same direction as the earth rotates, and 
you will see at once that this explains all the facts. 
-h ^o. In Fig. 1 1, I have given a drawing of the lamp, 
orange, table, and room, as you would see them from 
above. First consider the orange at /4. Then at mid- 
night the observer on the dark side would see the stars 
opposite to the sun, the pictures on wall A : at .B, at 
midnight he would see the stars opposite the sun, now 
represented by the pictures on wall £; and therefore 
no longer the same stars as were seen before. So 
on with the positions at C and Z>. 

'^ 61. I must next point out to you that the same effects 
would be produced as those we see and have thus 
accounted for, by supposing the sun to travel round 
the earth in the opposite direction. But we know 
that the earth really travels round the sun, and not 
the sun round the earth. 



% 62. The earth then not only rotates on its axis 
once a day, but travels round the sun. In this way we 
have accounted for the fact that as seen at midnight, or 
at the same hour every night from any part of the 
earth, whether England, America, Australia, or India, 
the stars visible are conlinualty changing. We have 
found also that they change very litde ^iif,,i^,^w 
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nights, very much in six months, and that after 
twelve months the same stars again appear in the 
same places. 
^ 63. Now my reader should again go to his lamp 
and orange, and he will find that precisely as the 
earth spins in a day, so it goes round the sun 
in a year. 
"^ 64. For it is dear that if for instance the joumey 
only required six months, then in six months the same 
stars would be visible nt midnight, and so on for any 
other period you might choose to suggest Here 
then we have Uie origin of the year, which is the time 
the earth requires to get back to the same place in its 
path round the sun. 



C 65. " How does the earth travel round the sun ? 
does it jerk, or go up and down, or always smoothly 
and right on, keeping the same level ? " some of you 
may ask. I answer, the earth travels smoothly, and 
always keeps the same level ; m Ji iii |J i» -lio , galloping 
round a very level race-course. To picture this more 
exacdy, iioasine a very laj^e-ocean witb- the.-«un and 
parth floating OR it up tothelr mid4tes, then imagine 
the earth to travel thus round the sun once a year 
in a nearly circular path, that is, always keeping 
about the same distance from the sun. 
O 66- Now get five balls, one laiger than the others, 
to represent the sun ; weight them so that they sink 
up to their middles, and then put them in a tub of 
water as shown in Fig. la. nnoi 
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^(5 67, We have now a representation of the sun, and of 
the earth in four parts of its annual journey. What 
I want you to understand is that the motion of the 
earth is not only smooth, but that its motion is in 
the same plane, a plane being a level surface re- 
presented by a sheet of cardboard or the surface ol 
the water in the tub : and next that this plane in 



V\t, lb— The plane ef tlu Ecliptic. 

which the earth moves passes through the centres ot 
the sun and earth, as the centres of the balls will be 
on a le\'el with the water if you have weighted them 
property. Further let me call the plane represented 
I by the level surface of the water the.Plane of the, 

"^ 68. Htb thtn in dffinf.ij the plane, of the eattVs 
motion yearly round the sun; this^phme--^ the 
(tdiptie is the earrit'i.draccTCourse. What is the rela- 
tionship of this to the plane of the earth's daily 
motion round its axis ? 

"^ 69. Now it is clear that if the earth's axis is sup- 
posed to be upright with regard to the p|ap^pf,^tlie 
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ecliptic, or to fonn a " right angle " with it, the plane 
of the earth's spio will be the same as the plane 
of the earth's motion round the sun. This is the 
__^ state of things represented in Fig. 12. 

li 70. But are these planes the same ? Let us sup- 
pose them to be sa Stick a pin into one of the 
smaller balls, make the ball spin uprightly like a ham- 
ming top, and it will represent the earth as it travels 
round the sun, and you will find that on this sup- 
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position, the days will always be of the same length, 
bec^u^e the boundary of light and darkness would 



pass through the two poles, so that eacn part of the 
(earth's surface would be an equal time in the lighted 
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^1 and in the dark, half, if the motion of rotation 
were untfortn. £ut the days are not all of the same 
length ; in winter in Eogland they are short, and 
the nights are long; and in summer the days are 
long, and the nights are short ; and, further, while it 
is Christmas here in England and America it is 
summer in Australia. 
~(1 71. So then the plajies. of the two motions caanot 
_tiS-Coiacident ; but we can explain all the facts by 
assuming them to be inclined to each other as shown 
in Fig. 14, so that the earth's axis in its journey round 
the sun is really represented by the little balls in 
Fig. 15, in whidi they no longer spin upright as in 
Fig. 13, but their axes are inclined, .^ 
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I IX.— WHY THE DAYS AND NIGHTS ARB 
UNEQUAL. 

"^ J2. We can now leave the tub, and come back to 
the lamp and orange, remembering that the knitting- 
needle must no longer be upright as we allowed it 
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to be in Y\%. 10, and that the plane of the ecliptic is 
represented by the horizontal plane in which lies the 
line joining the centre of the lamp and the centre of 

te orange, 
73. We have before accounted for day and night, 
now let us see if we can explain why they differ in 
length, at diflerent seasons of the year. Place the 
lamp as before on a table in the middle of the rooin, 
and support the orange at the same height as before, 
inclining the upper end of the knitting-needle 
a little wray from the lamp. Let us call the 

_upper pole the north pole. 
-' 74. Now turn the orange round, and yon will see 
that the light never shines on the part of the orange 
near the north pole, and always shines on a part round 
the south pole, however rapidly you turn the orange ; 
but that, as before, parts near the equator alternately 
become lighted and darkened. Now stick a pin in 
the orange, to represent an observer near the north 
pole, and again twist the orange, and you will see that 
he never gets into the light region ; stick it near the 
south pole, and here he will always see the lamp, so 
that, with the earth in this position with regard to the 
sun, to a person at the north pole it is always night, 
and at the other pole always day, 

^'^ 75. Againstick the pin in the orange, about half-way 
between the equator and the north pole, and twist the 
orange, and you will see that, as it travels round with 
the orange, it has a much longer journey round on the 
dark side of the orange than it has on the light side. 
At this point, therefore, the night is much longer than 
the day, and you will see that the nearer you place 
the pin to the north pole, the shorter will be its period 
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of illumination, till it gets so far north as never to be 
illuminated at all. 

1) 76. On the other hand, the nearer you place the 
piu to the equator in the northern half of the orange 
the longer it is lighted, or the days become longei 
and the nights shorter, till on the equator the journey 
in the light is just equal to that in the dark. 

^ 77. Exactly the reverse takes place on the south 
side of the equator; the further you place the pin 
towards the south pole, the longer will its journeys in 
the light become, till near the pole it never passes 
into darkness. 

"^ 78. Now if you increase the inclination of the kni^ 
ting-needle away from the lamp, you will see that the 
days and nights become more and more unequal at any 
place where you choose to jilace the pin, except at the 
equator, and the less you incline it from the lamp 
the less isthe inequality, so that when it is upright, 
day and Jijght are equal &11 over the orange. Now 
you all Knx>w that England is on the north side of 
the equafcr, about half-way between the equator and 
pole, butQOmewhat nearer the pole than the equator; 
and you also know that in winter the days are much 
shorter thaii the nights, and we at once therefore 
account for-tltie by-supposing the axis of the earth to 
be tipped in the same manner and direction as that of 
the orange, so that the orange in the case just men< 
tioued represent the e$xth in the winter. 

~^ 79. It is, however, not always winter with us, and 
following winter comes spring, when the days and 
nights are eq ital ia - lwglh c m March 73 ; then comes 
summer in three months more, when the days are 
longer than the nights ; just the reverse of what bs^ 
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pens in winter. In autumn, oo-SepRthBer 21, the 
days and nights are again equal How can we ac- 
count for this ? Let us consider, and return to our 
orange; we might try to explain it, by tipping the 
orange less and less till the axis is upright to re- 
present spring and then tip it towards the lamp to 
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represent summer, for you will see from what has 
been said before, that if the north pole be tumed 
away from the lamp, the nights are longer than the 
days ; when it is upright tliey are equal ; and when 
it is tumed towards the lamp, the days are lopgei 
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than the nights ; but the earth's axis does not ahet 

in its direction, as we always find that the axis points 

v8iy-ii»»Bly.io the same star, called the pole-star, at 

,.«,_^ all times of the year. 

3 $0. We must therefore try another method. Move 
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Dec 19 (noen hi London). 

the orange the contrary way to the hands of a watch, 
round the lamp, still keeping the axis pointing in the 
same direction, or more correctly, keeping the axis 
represented by the knitting-needle always parallel to 
itself; let it be moved a quarter of the way round the 
lamp and rotate the orange, and observe the length 
of day and night as before ; you will see that thp 
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poles are on the boundary which separates the light 
(torn the dark half, and the journey of every part of 
the orange through light and darkness is equal. 
This position corresponds to the commencement of 
•prtng,' March 33. 
'% 81. Move the orange anothet quarter of a circle 
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round the lamp ; now you see the north pole is tilled 
towards the lamp, and at every place north of the 
equator, or in the northern half, or hemisphere, day 
is longer than night, corresponding to summer, and 
the reverse at the southern hemisphere, so we have 
matters just reversed by moving the orange half- 
way round the lamp. 
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V 8a, Another quartei's turn, and day and night are 
again equal, corresponding to autUMUir Sept aa; 
one more quarter brings the orange to its original 
position. 
*5 83. Just in the same way the earth moves round the 
sun in a year, passing ftom winter through spring to 
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summer, and through autumn to winter again j th<; 
I pflsiUoDfL pf the earth in spring and. autumn when the 
days and nights are equal, are called the equi rio xeSt, 
that-ia , t h »-J.'£qiialnights." 
-^ 84. You will also be able to see that during the sum- 
mer in the northern hemisphere the sun is c^n^^^pjUy 
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visible above the horiEon at places surrounding the 
north pole ; for instead of setting in the west, it goes 
apparently round by north to east again above the 
horizon ; and in winter it is continually below the 
horizon, never rising at all. In the southern hemi- 
sphere the same thing happens, so at the polesJhere 
is a day of six months succeeded by a nighi of the 
same length. 
~b 85. I have given four drawings of the earth as seen 
from the sun in Spring, Summer, Autumn, and 
Winter. The centre of each diagram represents the 
point over which the sun is at the different times of 
the year. Imagine the globe to turn once round in 
each of these positions, and what I have told you will 
be much clearer. 



% X.— THE SEASONS DEFEND UPON THE DIF- 
FERENCE IN THE LENGTHS OF THE 
DAY AND NIOHT. 

^C 86. If you have really understood why the day and 
night are of unequal length you have really understood 
also how it is that, bath..in .EBjbwd and -Aystfalia, 
theift i& wiater-OTid sumrrrer, the English summer 
happening at the same time as the Australian winter ; 
why in fact on the earth the seasons change, 
and we have the succession of Spring, Summer, 
Autumn, and Winter, in both the northern and 
the southern hemisphere, (that is, the half of the 
earth north or south of the equator) and at different 
times of the year. 

"^ 87. When the days are long and the nights are short 
in either the northeni or the southern h^^p^k^ in 
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that hemisphere the sua is visible in every twenty- 
four hours for a longer period than it is absent, 
therefore the heat accumulates. On the other hand, 
when the days are short and the nights are long in 
either hemisphere, the sun is absent for a longer time 
than ;t is present, so the absence of the beat is more 
felt. 



Fio. an.— ExpbMtka oT tka Sokmu. 
l! 88. In spring, although the days and nights are equal 
as in autumn, the powers of nature are renewed by 
their winter's rest, so spring is the time of buds, while 
autumn is the time of decay. , , i, .ihi'JK 
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I XL— WHY THE MOVEMENTS OF THE SUN 
AND STARS APPEAR DIFFERENT IN 
DIFFERENT PARTS OF THE EARTH. 

"&"> 89. I must now endeavour to explain how it is that, 
as seen from different parts of the earth, the motions 
of the heavenly boilies appear to be very different. 

'Xt 90- Not only at the poles is there a day and a 
night, of six months, and not only at the,equat<Jr are/ 

fthe days and nights always equal, EilTat the poles the 
stars seem to travel round a point overhead, while at 
the equator the stars which travel overhead seem to 
rise and set almost vertically, and not on a slant as 
they do in England, America, and Australia. 

1 91. We have already become acquainted with 
risings and settings as seen here, but let us observe 
the stars, not east and west, but in other parts of 
the sky, and see how they move ; you will see that in 
England the stars near the south rise only a little 
east of the south, get to the highest point above the 
horizon exactly south, and set as far west of south as 
they rose east of it. Those that we at first see rising 
in the east, pass over the south much higher above 
the horizon, and set in the west again. The stars 
near the north neither rise nor set, never going below 
the horizon, but moving in circles round a point in 
the heavens, marked by a star called the pole star, 
B star easily found by its being pointed at by the 
pointers of the Great Bear, as shown in the diagram 
(Fig. 31). 

"i 9a. Now, to illustrate this, take a small globe, make 
its uus upright, and in order to indicate the horizon 
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of any place quite plainly, cut a piece of card abo"t 
the size of a penny and gum the centre of it on the 



.~Tba Pole Sur aiid the Constc 



globe as near the upper axis or north pole as the 
mounting will permit, or put it on the axis if you can ; 
then a person standing at or near the pole would be 
able to see everything above the card, but not below — 
in fact, the edge of the card represents the horizon. 
Now spin the globe to represent the motion of the 
earth, and watch what the appearance of the stars re- 
presented by the pictures on the walls (Art. 53) would 
be to a person standing at the pole. You will at once 
see that the card simply turns round like a wheel, and 
the pictures that were above it at first remain so. So 
the Stars would not rise or set to a person ^t,^,pple, 
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but remain at the same height above the horizon, and 
only apparently move round the points of the com- 
pass ; the pole star being of course overhead, and the 
stars turning in circles round it. If you fix on a picture 
on the walls below the plane (Art. 67} of the piece 
of paper to represent the sun, you will see you cannot 
make it app>ear to rise or set by turning the globe 
round, it can only be thrown above the horizon by 
tipping down the globe as is done to represent the 
seasons. Now you will recollect that for one half of 1 
the year the north pole of the earth is tipped towards Ij 
the sunj and during the other half awayTrom the sun, I 
SSThat it can only have day during the summer half 
of the year, and night during all the winter ; and if you 
will look at Fig. 30 you will see that during the 
summer the whole of the small circle round the pole 
is lighted, so that there is no night there as the earth 
turns round, and in winter for the same reason there 
is no day, but in spring and autumn half the circle is 
light and half dark, so that every place is brought by 
the turning of the earth into daylight and back into 
nignt every twen^-four hours. 

~ii 93- So much then for the view of the heavens at 
the pole. Now let us examine what takes place at the 
equator. To do this, gum the disc of card on the 
equator, and turn the globe. You will see that it 
no longer turns like a wheel, but turns somewhat 
as a penny does when spun on its edge; and on 
turning the globe half-way round, xa. entirely new set 
of stars appears above the horizon, represented by 
the edge of the card, the two places in the heavens 
pointed to by the poles oi" the globe will be just on 
the horizon, the north pole-star just on the rnvtbem 
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part of the horizon, and the south pole just on the 
southern part of the horizon, and the stars which 
rise due east will pass exactly over the paper, and Bet 
due west as the globe is turned. 

94. If you fix on one piaure to represent the sun, 
you will see that the globe can be just turned half- 
way round while the sun, or the picture representing 
it, is above the paper horizon, and half-way round 
while it is below it ; and as the earth turns round ouce 
every twenty-four hours, the sun will be twelve hours 
above and twelve below the horizon, so the day and 
night at the equator are always of equal lei^h, and 
by tipping the globe to represent the changes of 
seasons you will find that the length of a day or 
night remains unaltered. 

95. Now try for yourself, and place the card in 
other positions on the globe, beginning at the equator 
and going up to the north pole, and watch the gradual 
change in the apparent movements of the stars in 
rising and setting. 

96. All that has been said refers to the apparent 
motions of the stars as seen on the equator, or to the 
noith of it ; so, in order to examine the apparent 
motions of the stars visible in the southern hemisphere, 
you must stick the card at different places south of 
the equator of the globe, and turn the globe and 
observe what takes place. First place it between 
ihe equator and south pole, to represent the posi- 
tion of an observer in Australia, then the equator 
will be north of him instead of south, and his pole 
south instead of north, as in our hemisphere, and if he 
looks towards the north he will see exactly the same 
rising and setdng of the stars as he woi^d m the 
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northern hemisphere ; but his right hand will be 
towaitis the east and his left towards the west, so that 
the stars will rise on his right hand and set on his 
left, tmversing the heavens in ao exactly opposite 
direction to that they take in the northern hemi- 
sphere. Further, he will see near the northern horizon 
the stars seen in England near the southern horizon, 
the northern stars being altogether invisible to him. 

97. In order to make the apparent movements of 
the stars visible in the southern hemisphere more plain, 
call the upper pole of the globe south, and the lower 
north, and turn the globe contrary to the way in which 
you turned it before ; for the earth appears to revolve 
in a different direction according to the position from 
which it is viewed, like the hands of a watch, for 
they go in one direction if looked at on the face, 
and in the contrary direction if looked at on the 
back, supposing the watch to be transparent ; so to 
an observer in the southern hemisphere the earth 
appears to rotate in the opposite direction to that 
as seen from the northern hemisphere, and conse- 
quently, if we make the south pole the uppermost 
we must reverse all the motions including its motion 
round the sun. 

98. When you have done this, bring the true south 
pole of the globe to the top, and then experiment 
with the paper horizon as before. 

99. On the globe you will probably find a " wooden 
horizon," this represents the horizon of the centre of 
the earth, as we have supposed the circumference o£ 
the card disc to represent the horizon of a place. 
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II.— THE MOON AND ITS MOTIONS. 
8 1- 

/* loa You have now become acquainted with the 
form of the earth and with its motions, first its spin 
or rotation round its own axis in twenty-four hours, 
and secondly its movement round the sun, which it 
accomplishes in a year. 

-ff loi. We have also seen how these two Teal move- 
ments of the earth give rise to two apparent motions 
of the sun and stars, the daily movement of rising and 
setting, and the yearly movement by virtue of which, 
month after month, we see different stars in the south 
at the same time in the evening, until, after the expira- 
tion of a year, the grand procession begins afresh. 
The "PhysicalGeographyPrimer" will teach you what 
the earth is like — that it is a cool body surrounded 
with an atmosphere set in motion by the sun's heat. 

'~l- loa. Some of my readers will wonder why as yet I 
have said nothing of the moon, which appears to us 
almost as large as the sun, and which sometimes 
throws such a strong tight on the earth. 
- 103. It is now the moon's turn. Look at it some 
fine evening, and notice its position amongst the 
neighbouring stars; it is diSicult to see small stars 
near it, so it is best to take an opportunity when it is 
near a lai^e one. Observe it again some hours after- 
wards, or if need be, on the following evening ; you will 
at once see that it no longer occupies the same position 
among the stars, but that it has moved among them 
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considerably towards the east It will be observed 
to rise later and later every day, by three i^uarters of I " 

\ g'tt ho iir ta an hour^aa is easily noticeJ by tim15g its 
risiog for a few successive days. It keeps on losing, 
as it were, on the 'sun, till, from being seen at sunset, 
it does not rise till just before the sun in the moming. 
After this, the sun appafcntly passes it, and a few 
evenings afterwards it is again seen in the west just 
after sunset, only to lose on the sun and be over- 
tftkea again every twenty-eight days as before, in the 
same manner as the hour-hand of a clock is overtaken 
and passed by the minute-hand. 

— ^ 104. We have now made our observations : let us 
lee how they can be explained. We must return to 
onr orange and lamp, and, in addition, shall require 
a much smaller orange to represent the moon. Now 
keep the orange, representing the earth, still, and 
move the small one representing the moon in a circle 
round it, as the earth moves round the sun. 

105. We have to see if this motion will account 
for our observations. First, let the moon be at E 
(Fig. 23), in a tine with the sun, and as in such a 
position it would clearly appear to us to be in the 
sky near the sun, then it will appear to rise and set 
at the same time as the sun does, and on twisiing 
the earth round on its knitting-needle, this will at 
once be clear. Next move the moou to T to re- 
present its position a few days later; you will now 
see that the sun will set some time before the moon, 
for to a person at A the sun is just set, but tlie 
moon is above the horizon. Again, move the moon 
to J^, and you will see it is just south of the observer 
at A, when the sun has set, so that it has lost about 
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six hours on the sun. More it further on to G, and 
ft will just be rising when the sun is setting, and will 
be south at midnight, having lost twelve hours on the 
' sun, as will be seen supposing an observer to be at D; 
move the moon further to H, then to the observer at A, 
to whom the sun has just set, the moon will not have 
risen ; having lost eighteen hours on the sun, it will 
rise at mid-night, as will be seen by the observer at D. 
To the observer at C, the moon is southing and the 
sun is rising ; move it on further to K, it will nearly 
have lost a whole revolution on the sun, and will 
rise about twenty-one hours after it, if we reckon from 
the time they both rose together (or three hours be- 
fore it, if we reckon the other way), and in two or 
three more days they will both rise together again. 
Now it is dear from what we have seen that its losing 
on the sun may be accounted for by supposing it to 
travel round the earth in about twenty-eight days. 
And this we know to be the case. 

g II.— THE MOON CHANGES HER FORM. 

^ 106. Wehave thus explained the moon's own motion 
among the stars, but something else happens to her: 
as she moves round us, she changes her form from a 
crescent to a circle. These changes have become so 
familiar to us, having heard of the changes of the 
moon as far back as we can remember, that we are 
apt to look on them as a matter of course, without 
inquiring into their cause. Let us ask the question, 
" Does the moon really change ? " No, it is alwrays 
there, but a portion is sometimes unillumi- 
natedaad invisible to us. A'Onvi'- 
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107. Observe the moon some evening ; suppose yoa 
see it at the "full moon "as it is called, when it appeals 
round, like the sun : observe whereabouts it is in the 
Fky, and you will find that it is on the opposite side <A 
the earth to the sun, and that it consequently rises at 
sunset and sets at sunrise, in fact it is in position G 
(Fig. 22) ; now place the ball representing the moon 
at G on the opposite side of the orange to the sun, 
then the half of the bail, which is white in the diagram. 
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Ftd. ft.— Th« Moon'i Bo6aa nond ihe EutL 

will be illuminated by the sun, and the other half, op- 
posite to it, will, of course, be dark, in the same manner 
as we have night when the sun is shining on the other 
side oi the earth to us. and if you place your eye 
near the orange, you will see all the bright portion 
and none of the dark, side ', it is then full moon, and 
this appearance is represented by the white circle M. 
So that it is now dear that at full moon the moon is ; 
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on the opposite side of the earth to the sun, and we 
see therefore the bright side. 

io8. After the full, the moon rises, as we have seen 
before, later and later after sunset, and we will suppose 
you observe it a week after the "full." It will rise, as 
you will find, about midnight. Rather late, you say, 
to ait up, but the day of astronomers is other people's 
night The moon now is no longer apparently round, 
only half of it is visible. Return to the diagram : in 
what position is the moon if it rises at midnight? It 
is midnight to an observer at D, and the moon to be 
rising must be at II, Place the ball, therefore, at 
H, and the eye at D; now the part, white in the 
diagram, is the bright half illuminated by the snn \ but 
in this position the whole of it is not visible, but only 
half of it and half of the dark portion, you will there 
fore see that we ought to have the appearance of half 
■noon, N, in this case, which we do in reality. 

109. Let us continue our observations. If it is too 
late to sit up after midnight, try and get up before 
sunrise and you will see that, as the moon is apfta- 
rently overtaken by the sun, it will get more and more 
crescent shaped, and when at K it appears as at O, till 
it is lost in the stm's rays and comes to position E. 
How ought it to appear now ? Place the ball between 
the eye and the lamp, and you will see the whole of 
the dark half and none of the bright portion. It is 
" new moon ; " look at it a few days after, when it will 
be visible just after sunset It will appear in a thin 
crescent, and will be in the position marked T in the 
diagram. Place the ball in this position, and by placing 
your eye close to the orange you will see just a crescent 
of the bright half, and a large portion of the dark half. 
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I lo. As the tnoon appears to get further and further 
from the sun, and to !set later and later, more and 
more of the bright half will be seen,' tilt We get to 
half moon in position F. tt is now soiltti at Sunset 
Place the ball in this position, and your eye elose to 
die orange, and you will sec the observation' is ac- 
counted for. Another week more and the mooh ^ain 
becomes full, and opposite the sun.- 

111. All these observations may be thoroughly 
mastered by standing at a distance from the lamp, or 
gas-light, which should be the only one in the room, 
and moving an orange, or- baJl^ round your head, 
when all the changes of the moon will be rendered 
dear to you. The moon, therefore, revolves 
round the earth in the same manner as the 
earth goes round the sim, passing from fuU 
moon to full moon in about twenty-nine and 
a half days. 

g III.— HOW THE MOON CAUSES ECLIPSES. 

112. From what we have Been, you might think that 
the moon ought to pass between ua and the sun every 
month, and produce what is called a total eclipse 
of the sun; but, for reascHis of which we shall 
presently speak, it sometimes passes a little above 
the sun, and at others a little below, when there is 
no eclipse at all, or tt passes over a part, only of the 
sun, and so only covers a portion of the sun's disc 
from our view, producing .what is called a partial 
eclipse. 

1 13. Let us see if we can make matters clear with 
Uie use of our orange and ball '^ <'>v><::ii 
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1 14. Set the lamp on the table, And stick the knitting 
needle supporting the orange into a large pin cushion 
at some distance from it; then take the small ball 
representing the moon and suspend it by a siring, so 
that you c^ move it round the earth {Fig. 33), withont 
the fingers casting a shadow on it. Now bring the 
moon between the min and earth, holding it near the 
earth as at C (Fig. 23), so that the shadow of the moon 
falls on the earth : wherever this shadow falls on the 
tauth there will the sun be invisible, and there will be 
a total eclipse at that place. At other places on 
the earth, as at B, which the darkest part of the shadow 
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does not reach, the whole of the sun will not be covered 
by the moon. Here, then, we shall have only a partial 
eclipse, and the further you go from this region the 
more of the sun will be visible, so that round the 
total shadow is another kind of half shade, called the 
penumbra, and, as we have seen, all places inside 
the penumbra will see a partial eclipse onl/t ,oo<;ii. 
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115. Now move the moon further away from the 
earth, to say D (Fig. 24), and you will see that the 
shadow of the ibood is not sufficiently long to reach 
the earth, so there can be no total eclipse, the moon 
being so far away that its disc is not sufficiently lai^e 
to cover the sun completely, so there remains the 
outside edge of the sun visible ; this sort of eclipse 
is called an annular eclipse. 

116. All this will be clearer if the orange be re- 
moved and the eye placed in its stead. First plac» 
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your ej'e where the shadow was (Fig. 24), that is, in the 
umbra of the moon, and you will see a total eclipse. 
Then move the eye a little lower, still keeping the 
moon in the same place, and you will see a crescent 
of the sun, in (act a partial eclipse, and the further you 
move your eye fix>m it, the more of the sun you 
will be able to see. Now place the eye at A and so 
see a total eclipse, and move the moon gradually awaj 
from you, and you will see the moon apparently 
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gettbg smsllcr, so that at D (Fig. 94), it is no longer 
large enough to cover the sun, and you see the 
bright edge of the sun round the moon ; in fact, an 
annular eclipse. 

117. Besides eclipses of the sun, there are eclipses 
of the moon, occasioned by the moon passing 
through the shadow of the earth. You will readily 
understand how these happen by placing the lamp 
and orange as before : on passing the ball, repre- 
•enting the moon, round on the opposite side of the 
earth to the sun, it will go into and through the 
shadow of the earth, and will be darkened, not, aa 
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■n the case of an eclipse of the sun, by an opaqne 
body coming between us and the sun, but by its 
being shaded by our earth (Fig. 25). 

118. To an observer on the moon during a tot^ 
edipse of the sun, the earth would appear to have 
a black spot on it, moving rapidly across it ; and 
surrounding the spot would be a circle of half shade, 
the penumbra, in which a partial eclipse is seen firom 
the earth ; but in the case of a total eclipse of the 
moon, the shadow of the earth entirely envelopes the 
mooD. 

119. You will have understood by thia t^n^,(^aa 
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eclipse of the sun can only take place at new 
moon, and an eclipse of the moon can only 
take place at full moon. The reason being that 
when the moon is between us and the sun, that is, 
whea an eclipse of the sun can happen, the moon's dark 
side will necessarily be turned towards us ; and when 
the moon is on the other side — on the opposite side 
of us to the sun, that is, when an eclipse of the moon 
can happen, it must have its bright side towards us. 

I30. We have spoken (An. iiz) of the moon 
passing sometimes above, and at other times below 
the line joining the earth and sun, and, as you will 
see by referring to the orange and ball, an eclipse of 
the sun and another of the moon must happen every 
month if the moon did not so pass. 

lai. Let us see how we can account for the fact 
that the moon does thus pass sometimes above and 
sometimes below the sun, thus preventing monthly 
eclipses. We have found that the moon revolves round 
the earth in nearly a circle (with the earth at the centre) 
called its orbit or path. Let us represent this orbit 
by a piece of wire, bent in a circle round the orange, 
and let the moon be represented by a large bead or a 
small ball strung on it Hold the ring of wire so thai 
llie earth (orange) is in the centre, and move the moon 
on the wire round it, and you will find that if the ring 
is held horizontally the moon will pass between the 
earth and sun, represented as usual by the lamp, at 
every revolution. Now this we have observed is not 
die case with the real moon, and in order to make the 
bead pass above or below, the part of the ring between 
the lamp and the orange must be tipped up or down. 

133. To make this dearer, get a tub c^ water as 
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before, and float in the middle a ball to represent the 
sun, so that half is above water and half below. Float 
another small ball near the side of the tub to repre- 
sent the earth, then the earth can be floated round 
the sun, to represent its annual path. Now, as its 
orbit will lie on the surface of the water, this surface, 
as we have seen before (Art. 67), represents the 
plane of the ecliptic. 

133. But we htive already suspected that the 
moon's orbit is inclined to this plane, so that at 
certain times no eclipse takes place ; and If we take the 
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wire ring as before, to represent the moon's otbit, and 
place it round the earth, dipping one half of the ring 
below the surface of the water, and keeping the other 
above, as represented in Fig. 36, where ttie^(y]^|ine 
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indicates the part above water vaA the dotted line th"( 
part below, we represent the incliDation of the moon's 
orbit to the plane of the ecliptic, and the line joining 
the points where the orbit cuts this plane is called 
the line of nodes, and B and D are the nodes. 

r24. This will render it clear that eclipses, suppos- 
ing the orbit of the moon to be inclined to the plane 
of the ecliptic, could only happen when the moon is 
at the part of its orbit near a node when she comes 
in a line with the earth and sun, for only then does 
she in her revolution pass between the sun and the 
earth. At the other parts of the orbit there can be 
no eclipse, because the bead on the ring would at its 
nearest approach to an eclipse be below or above the 
water, and not on its surface in a line with sun and 
earth. And as eclipses do not happen every month 
we know that the moon's orbit is inclined as we have 
supposed it to be. 

125, We have seen before that the plane of the 
earth's motion round its axis is inclined to the plane 
of the ecliptic, and we now find that the plafle of the 
■noon's motion round the earth is inclined to the same 
plane. We should now endeavour to understand how 
the amount of inclination is fixed in each case. 

ia6. To do this astronomers divide all circles, whe- 
ther large or small, into 360 degrees (written 360'^, 
(see Fig, 27), and if we draw two lines from the 
centre of a circle to the circumference the number of 
degrees intercepted between the points where they cut 
the circumference is the measure of the angle between 
the tno lines at the centre. Now 360 is four times 
Qo, so that two lines containing a quarter of a circle 
make an angle 01 90° between them. You will see 
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:hat the size of the circle is of no consequence, for if 
you draw a number of circles, one inside the other, 
all having the same point for their centre, and from 
the centre draw two lines intercepting a quarter or 
90° of the outer circle, then you will see that it inter- 
cepts also a quarter of each of the others. Each 90" 
is called a right angle, and two lines which make aa 
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angle or opening of 90° between them are said to be 
perpendicular lo each other. A complete circle like 
this is contains 360 angles of 1% 4 angles of 90°, and 
SO on. 

127. Now astronomers conceive such a circle with 
i!5 centre at the centre of the earth, and they can 
than by their observations determine tl^e^^^ij^es 
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formed by the planes to which we have referred in 
Art 135; and they have thus found that the angle 
made by the plane of the ecliptic, and the plane of 
the earth's motion of rotation is 23", or thereabouts; 
and the angle made by the plane of the eclipiic and 
the plane of the moon's motion round the earth, is 
a little over 5°. 

I IV.— WHAT THE MOON IS LIKE. 

-^ 138. I have already referred to the teachings of 
Physical Ge<^raphy with regard to the Earth. The 
moon is near enough to us, being only some quarter [ 
of a million of miles away, to enable us to learn muc h | j 
about its surface. ^— — j 

"^ r29nf the moon be looked at with the unaided 
eye iis surface appears mottled, some portions being 
darker than others; and those darker places were 
thought by the ancients to be seas, and, although they 
have since been found to be dry land, they still retain 
the nair.e of seas : so we have " Sea of serenity," 
, " Sea of storms," and the like, as you will see od 
-looking at a map of the Moon, for we have a map of I 
(the Moon as we have a map of the Earth. If you 
employ a telescope to aid the eye — and ^ small o ne 
will answer the purpose, — the surface is seen to be 
alftiost (:om'pTetely covered with mountains, hills, and 
valleys, but not altogether mountains and valleys as 
we have them here, covered with verdure, but all [ 
[dry and barren. There are no lakes or rivers, and, 
as far as is yet known, there is no water whatever, 
and consequently no clouds to shade the surface from 
the sun ; and what is more, there is no appreciable 
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atmosi^here. Hence there is probably no life on the 

I moon. Nearly the whole suiiiice is covered with ex- i 
tinct volcanoes oT'chonnous extent, and, unlike those J 
you K'ad df flh''the earth. 
,n 130. You will see from these facts about the moon 
how the conditions of the planet on which we dwell 
may not apply to theother bodies in the skies. Fancy 
a. world without water, and therefore without ice, 
cloud, rain, and snow, without rivers and streams, 
therefore without vegetation to support animal life : 
a world wi'hout twilight or any gradations between 
the fiercest sunshine and the blackest night ; a world 

I also without so und, for as sound is carried by the air 
the highest mountain on the airless moon might be 
riven by an earthquake inaudibly I 
■*l »3i. You will recognize, too, that the moon must 
resemble the earth in this : it does not shine by 
its own light. Tne bright part of the moon is that 
on which the sunlight falls ; where this light does not 
fall the moon is invisible : hence moonlight is sunlight 
second-hand, and the moon does not give us light of 
its own. 
'k 132. The diameter (Art 22) of the moon is about 
3,000 miles; and, bulk for bulk, its materials are 
lighter than those of which the earth is built up. 

I This is expressed by saying that the density of the 
moon is f , that of the earth being i. 
"- 133- Now this requires a little explanation. You 
know that some things are yery dense and heavy, 
others are very light; lead for instance is very dense 
and heavy, cork is very light. Now you know 
what an inch is, and a square inch, and a cubic 
inch. Suppose that you took a cubic inch of tend. 
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and a cubic inch of cork, then, by weighing them 
both, you would be able to tell exactly how much the 
lead was heavier than the cork. Calling the wci^t 
or density of the cork i, the weight or density of th? 
lead would be so and so. And of course if you took 
instead of a cubic inch, a cubic yard or a cubic mile, 
the lead would weigh exactly the same number of 
times more than the cork. 

'T> 134. Astronomers have found out the weight of the 
earth, and of the moon, and they also know how 
many cubic miles (or cubic inches) each contains. 
They can therefore easily find whether a cubic inch or 
mile of the materials of which the moon is built up 
weighs less or more than a cubic inch or mile of tiie 
materials of which the earth is built up ; in other 
words, whether the earth is less or more dense than 
the moon. And they have found that a cubic inch of 
the earth's materials weighs \\ times as much as 
a similar quantity of the moon's materials, hence they 
say that the moon is only J as dense as the earth. 

"j 135. More commonly the weight or density of 
a cubic inch of water is taken as i, then we say that 
the density of the earth is 5^, and that of the moon 
3i times greater than that of water. Thus then we 
have in the case of each celestial body : 

a. Its volume expressed in cubic miles or cubic 
inches determined from its diameter. 

b. Its weight or mass, that is tojay how many 
tons it weighs, this is determined from its"actibn~bhj 
other bddtlfs. ~ 1 

c. Its deneity, that is how much a cubic inch or 
cubic mile wei^is ; this is found by dividing its mass 
or weight by its volume. , 1, .im'jk 
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X ijfi- The same side of the moon is always turned 
towards us, for as the moon goes round the earth it 

I slowly turns on its own axis, and makes one revolution \ 
in exactly the same time as it takes^iTto get round I 
us, just in the same way as you would do if you were ' 
to take hold of a pole stuck in the ground, with your 
bands, and go round it, always keeping your face 
turned towards the pote. You would then see, by 
looking at adjacent objects, that you turned tound 
once every time you went round the pole, and you 
will probably become giddy, thereby giving conclusive 
evidence of your rotation. 

-t> 137. It follows from this fact that the moon only 
turns round once on its own axis during each re- 
Ivolution round the earth, and that the lunar da ysjie 
kbout 29 of our days. We are lighted by the sun for 
about 13 tiours, or the half of 34 hours \ each portion / 
of the moon is lighted for about 14 days, or the half of 
29 days, so you can imagine how intensely heated the 
surface must become during the lunar day, and how 
cold the opposite side must get during the 14 days' 
night. 



III.— THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 

I.— HOW BODIES LIKE THE EARTH, NEARER 
THE SUN, WOULD APPEAR TO US. 

"^ 138. So far as we have gone the earth on which we 
dwell, the large sun and moon, and the tiny stars, are 
the only bodies with which we have dealt. 
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139. Let tis see what we should observe in the 
heavens if there were other bodies, not shining by 
their own light — other earths like ours, revolving round 
the sun as we do. How would they appear to us? 
And first let us take the case of a body travelling 
round the sun but at a less distance from him than we 
are. Let us think. Take the lamp to represent the 
suD, the orange for the earth, and the ball used for the 
moon to represent the other earth ; then all we have 
to do in order to represent the appearance of the new 
world in its journey round the sun, is to move the ball 
round the lamp, and see how it appears from the 
orange in its different positions. First place it in the 
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position represented by A, Fig. 28, between the lamp 
and the orange — then it will appear in the same line 
with the sun, and accompany the sun in its path 
across the sky, at which time of course it will be in- 
visible on account of the superior brightness of the sun, 
but it will set and rise with it ; now move it to B — 
it will then appear on the right side of the sun, and 
will rise before daylight and set before the sun, so that it 
would only be seen before sunrise, changing its place, 
— "wandering" among the stars from day to day (the 
word planet means a "wanderer"), to be put out like the 
stars by the day. Move it to portion C— it will then rise 
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and set with the sun, and will be lost in the sun's rays 
as at A. Again move it to 2> — it is then on the left 
side of the sun and will rise after daylight, and set after 
sunset, so that it will be seen only in the evening. A 
little consideration will make it plain that this body will 
go through the same changes as the moon, and again 
that we can never see it at midnight But there will be 
an important difference. As we go round the sun, keep- 
ing always about the same distance from the sun, tiie 
sun always seems to be about the same size ; and as 
the moon goes round the earth, keeping about the 
same distance from it, the moon always seems to be 
about the same size. Mind, I do not say the same fonn. 
But the new earth about which we are now think- 
ing goes lound the sun ; so it will sometimes be 
between us and the sun and sometimes on the opposite 
aide of the sun, so that its distance from us will vary ; 
therefore, its apparent size will vary. 

140. Hence, if we were to examine this new earth 
with a telescope, we should see it vary in size and also 
in shape like the moon, and if its atmosphere were 
clear, we should see its seas and continents, and so 
by their motion we should be able to ascertain how 
fist it turned round on its axis — whether its day was 
longer or shorter than ours. 



§ II.— HOW BODIES LIKE THE EARTH, FUR- 
THER OFF FROM THE SUN, WOULD 
APPEAR TO US. 
141. In order to represent the appearance of an 
earth outside us, we have only to move the ball in 
a circle round the aun^ outside the earth's orbit Let 
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OS begin by holding the ball on the opposite side ot 
the sun to the earth — then it will be lost in the 
sun's rays, and on moving it further round in the 
contrary direction to the hands of a clock, it will be 
Been on the left side of the sun, and will therefore 
set after it just as the interior earth did ; but as you 
move it on after it has made a quarter of a revolution, 
it appears to recede further and further from the sun. 
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instead of again approaching it, and passing between 
tlie earth and sun ; and eventually it comes to the 
opposite side of the earth to the sun and rises at 
sunset, and is visible in the south at midnight, which 
as we have seen was impossible in the case of a 
body between the sun and the earth. 

141. You will also notice that nearly all the bright 
Bide is visible to the earth, although at the two 
positions corresponding to A and B^ Fig. 39, it will 
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shnvr a portion of its dark side, so that an exterior 
earth would not go through ail the changes that an 
interior one would do. While, therefore, the interior 
earth would appear to swing from side to side of 
the sun, only (he exterior one would take a sweep 
round outside our earth. Such a body will vary its 
size, but Dot to so great an extent as an interior one. 



--^ 143. There are such bodies as we have just been 
ijonsidering, both interior ones and exterior ones, 
and they are all called Planets, and the earth is 
called a planet simply because it, like them, would 
appear to wander among the stars to astronomers on 
the other planets, if Euch there be. The principal 
planets are eight in number, including our earth. 
They have been named after the ancient deities ; the 
two interior ones, Mercury and Venus, and the exterior 
ones, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune j 
the three first being smaller than our earth, and tbe 
remainder a great deal larger. 

* ti 144. Mercury and Venus are known to be interior 
planets, that is, planets between us and the sun, 
'because they appear to swing, as we have found such 
'bodies should do, on either side of the sun. Mercury 
very seldom leaves the sun sufficiently to rise so early 
before the sun, or set so late after him, as to be 
visible. Venus, however, gets so far away as to be 
seen long after sunset or before sunrise, and is called 
the Evening or Morning star, accordingly. 

-^ I45. The exterior planets, as we found such bodies 
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ehonld do, make a complete tour of the heavens. All 
these movements are, however, rather more com- 
plicated than we have found with the orange and ball, 
for the earth is not fixed, but going round the sun 
quicker than the exterior, and slower than the interior 
planets; and, in order to represent the true apparent 
motions you must move the orange round the sun at 
a rate depending upon which planet jiou wish to re- 
present by the ball 

-^ 146. The sun and planets revolving round him 
form what is called the solar system ; in fact, 
everything over which the sun has continued in- 
fluence is a member of this system. 

' 'i.- 147. Thus besides the planets there are other 
members of the system, namely, comets and falling 
Stars, which will be mentioned again more fully here- 
after : all these bodies form a sort of family having 
the sun for their head, and on PJate II. will be seen 
a view of this system as it would appear when 
looked at from above; but it is impossible thus to 
give an idea of the true scale of the system. In order 1 1'- • 
to do this, take a globe a lilde over two feet in dia- 1 <^- 
meter to represent the sun: Mercury would now be ^-i,,. 
proportionately represented by a grain of mustard-seed, ] 
revolving in a circle 164 feet in diameter; Venus' 
a pea, in a circle of 284 feet in diameter; the, 
earth also a pea, at a distance of 430 feet; Mars, a ' 
rather large pin's head, in a circle of 654 feet ; the ' 
smaller planets by grains of sand, in orbits of from ■ 
t,ooo to 1,200 feet; Jupiter, a moderate sized orange, 
in a circle nearly half a mile across ; Saturn, a small ■ 
orange, in a circle of four-fifths of a mile ; Uranus, 
a full-sized cherry, or small plum, upon the circum- 
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I ference of a circle more than a mile and a half; and 
I Neptune, a good-sized plum, in a circle about two 
I miles and a half in diameter. 

148. I have already told you that the earth's 
distance from the sun, represented in Art, 147 by 
430 feet, is rcallygt millions of miles. I cannot give 
you any idea of this distance. I can only state that 
if a train going at the rate of thirty miles an hour were 
to leave the earth on the firet of January, 1875, it 
would only reach the sun in the middle of the year 
3213. 

[49. Beginning with this rough idea we will noir 
consider the interior planets— those, namely, which 
are nearer the sun than the earth. 



§ iv.— the interior planets. 
Mercury. 
TS 150. Mercury, the nearest planet to the sun, revolves 
round him at a distance of about 35 millions of miles ; 
the earth's distance from the sunBeing 91 hiillioDS, 
it has a diameter about one-lhjrd of that of the earth. 
It can be seen at certain times just after sunset, and at 
others just before sunrise, as it never quits the neigh- 
bourhood of the sun. It is eighty-four days in travers- 
ing its orbit, so that its year is less than a quarter of 
ours. Its orbit is represented in Flate II., and, like 
the moon's, is slightly inclined to the plane of the 
ecliptic , that is to say, if the earth's orbit is supposed 
to be floating on the surface of water, part of Mercury's 
orbit would be slightly below tlie surface and part 
over. From the diagram you will see that Meicmy 
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will always appear to as near the sun. When it is 
on our left of the sun it apparently follows tne sun on 
its daily course, and sets just after it ; when on the 
otherside it precedes the sun, and therefore sets before 
it, and so is only seen in the morning, when it rises 
just before the sun. 
^ igi. If Merairy be watched with a telescope it is 
found to go through the same changes as our moon, 
and for the same reason. You will understand this 
from Fig. 28, where the ball may be taken to represent 
Mercury in its different positions as it revolves in its 
orbit. When it is between us and the sun (or in 
what is called inferior conjunction) we do not 
see it as its dark side is turned towards us, and as 
it moves round we see more and more of the bright 
side, till when it is opposite to us, or in what is called 
superior conjunction, we see the whole of the 
bright side. 

o IS'- Little is known of Mercury itself; we know 
not whether it has a land and water surfece like the 
earth or is waterless like the moon, whether it is 
enveloped in a dense cloudy atmosphere which pro- 
tects the inhabitants, if such there be, from the 
intense heat of the sun, or not. We only know that [ 
its density (Art. 133) is greater than that of the earth. ' 

Venus. 
t 153. Next to Mercury comes Venus, at about 66, 
millions of miles from the sun, with a diameter nearly as 
l arge as t he earth. It can generally lie seen eitheriust 
after sunset or before sunrise, according to its position 
in its orbit round the sun, in the same manner as 
Mercury, only its orbit being outside that of Mercury 
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it can get further away froin the sun's apparent place 
among the stars, consequently we can examine it better. 
I It is the brightest of the planets, and when visible 
, ( cannot be'mistaken. It takes ^izjjlgys to perform its 
annual revolution, and 33 hours and a quarter for its 
rotation on its axis, which determines the length of 
its day. 

^ 154. We have shown in speaking of the earth that 
the inclination of its axis produces the seasons, and 
that the pole of the earth, instead of being upright or 
perpendicular to the ecliptic, is inclined 23" (Art. 71). 
In the case of 
Venus there is 1 
affirmed to be an ,' 
inclination of 50°, K 
or about half-way 
between upright 
and horizontal ; 
the consequence 
is that the seasons 
there change to 
a much greater 
extent than ours 
do. 

"'J 154- Venusalso 
goes through the 
same change of 
phases as Mer- 
cury does, and 

Fla JO.— Vsnui, ihowlnd the muliiDgi on iU of COUrsC for 

'" '"■ the same reason. 

Very little is known of the surface of Venus : certain 
dark markings, however, are seen frequently with first 
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rate iDstrumeDts on the surface, which may possibly 
be breaks in clouds, through which the planet itself is 
seen. The density of Veous is about the same as 
that of the Earth. 

^ iSS- If you will think a little you will see that in the 
case of VenuR the apparent size as seen from the earth 
should greatly change, as the nearer she is to us the 
lai^er would she be if we could see her completely; so 
that, although like the moon she has phases, unlike 
the moon her size will alter. \jtt us inquire into this 
a litile closer. When Venus is nearly between us 
and the sun — when, therefore, we can only see a fine 
crescent — she will be but some 35 millions of miles 
awaylrom us (because we are 91 and she 66 millions of 
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from the Euth. 

miles from the sun) , but when she is on the other side 
of the sun she will be 157 millions away from us 
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(that is, 91 millions from us to the sun and 66 millions 
from the sun to Venus on the other side), so thathei 
size will vary in the proportion of ts; to 25, or say 6 
to 1 ; so that the crescent of Venus will appear to form 
part of a circle 6 times larger than that presented by 
Venus when she is full to us. These changes are 
shown in Fig. 31. 
'^ 156. Venus and Mercuiy, at times when they are 
on the earth's side of the sun, are visible as black 
spots on the sun's disc. This is called a transit of 
Mvcury or Venus ; that is, the passage of the 
planet exactly between us and the sun, so that it is 
seen on the sun's disc 

157. A transit of an interior planet, like an eclipse 
of the sun by the moon, can only happen when the 
planet passes the sun at the time it is near one ot 
its nodes, that is when it passes from one side of the 
plane of the ecliptic to the other. A transit, in other 
words, can only happen on the coincidence of the 
earth and planet both being in a line with each other 
at either node. A transit of Venus happens in 1S74, 
and again in 1883, and not again for 105J years. 



"j- 158. Next to Venus comes the Earth, the planet 
on which we dwell, and which has already been 
described. We therefore pass on to the exteriot 
planets. 

§ v.— THE EXTERIOR PLANETS. 
1 159. The next member of our system is Mars. 
Mars revolves in an orbit having a mean or average 
distance of 139 millioas of miles from th^,^if^>,^It 
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revolves on tti own axis in 94 hours and a half, ^ 
making its days half an hour longer than ours. Its ^ 
diameter is about_9ne half that of our earth. 
"* 160. Mars requires 686 days fo complete its annual 
revolution round the sun, making its vear _iieaTly^ ^ 
do ^^)le th e length of ours. Since its orbit lies outside 
ours this planet never can pass between us and the sun, 
and consequendy it does not show the same phases as 
Venus or Mcrcuiy ; it however at two positions in its 
orbit becomes what is called gibbous, losing appa- 
rently its brightness to a small extent on one side, as 
will be seen in Fig. 29, where the two positions, 
when the earth is at E, are marked <4 and B, and 
at these two points a small part of the dark side will 
be turned towards us, presenting an appearance like 
the moon two or three days before or after full. 
"> 161. When Mats is on the pppoaJtesiUfi jf us to 
the suD at M, it is said to be in opposition ; it is then "^ 
at its nearest point to us (its distance being 139 — 91 
=^ 4S millions of miles) and fully illun^inated ; so then 
this is the time to examine the planet Its orbit is, 
however, very eccentric or oval, consequently it is 
much nearer the earth's orbit in one direction than 
in others ; and when an opposition happens, as is the 
case when Mars and the Earth are in this position of 
their orbits closest together, we have a most favour- \ 
able opposition, at which time Mars is only about half ] 
the distance it is from us at the roost unfavourable \ 
one. The inclination of its axis is nearly the same 
as that of the earth, being about ag", so that the,' 
Martial seasons must be very similar to ours. 
—r-, 161, When looked at with the eye alone, Mars 
appears <^ a reddish tint, by which it can be easily 
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recognized, but when seen through a telescope the 
redness in a measure disappears, and the planet 

1 appears to have a bright surface, on which are darker 
portions, the former being the lands, and the latter 
the seas. M ars is the most remarkable among the 
I planets in this, that it.appears to us as the earth 
1 would appear to its inhabitants. Around the poles 
the surface appears white, and on watching the spots 
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from time to time each is seen to grow small as 
'^ Bummer is approached in that hemisphere while the 
I opposite one gets larger in winter, so we suppose 

these to be the polar snows corresponding to those 
, on our earth. The drawing will give some idea of 

the appearance of Mars as seen in a large telescope. 
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one of the main features being that instead of there 
being about four times more water than land as on 
our earth, there is on Mars about four times more 
land than water. 

The Asteroids. 
''£163. Beyond Mars we come to the Asteroids, or 
minor planets, a number of small bodies not varying 
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greatly in distance from the sun, and revolving in 
orbits outside that of Mars. Vesta, Juno, Ceres, and 
Fatlas are the principal ones, but they are only some 
few hundred miles in diameter, and are barely visible 
to the naked eye, if at all, and from their smallness are 
worth little notice. Their orbits are more^ii^t;]!;^^ to 
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the plane of the ecliptic than those of the laiget 
planets, but we have no knowledge of the inclination 
of the poles of these small planets to their orbits. 
Their number is large, about 130 ; and we say about, 
for several are discovered every year, and the names 
of neaily all the deities must have been used for 
them. The greater number of these are only equal 
to a roth magnitude star in biilliancy, and their 

(surface may possibly be not much larger than the aiea 
of a good Scotch estate. 

Jupiter. 

"5 164. Outside the orbits of the nutnerous asteroids is 
the largest planet of our system, Jupiter, a body that has 

I i no doubt been pointed out to you some time or other. 
When above the horizon, it is unmistakable by its 
excessive brightness, being_pii)y surpassed by Venus, 
whi(;h can generally be recognized from it by Its 
proximity to the sun. Jupiter revolves in an orbit at 
a distance of 476 millions of miles from the sun, com- 
pleting his year in ^333 days. _ /^ >f t / / __ ^ 

^-"^les. When observed witii a telescope of moderate 
power, Jupiter appears of an oval shape, very much 
Battened at the poles, and crossed by several dark 
belts, as represented in the figure ; large black spots and 
other markings of which we sJiall say more presently, 
are also frequently seen on the surface, and from 

I the motion of those markings, the time of rotation on 
its axis has been ascertained to be about ^9,JuH)rs,< 
that is less than half one of our days, and its dia 
meter is found to be about ten times the diameter of 
QUI earth, so that the flattening of the pole^.f^xf^^ 
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protuberance of the equator must necessarily greatly 
exceed that of our earth, for the velocity that the 
equator moves at must be twenty times the velocity of 
our planet at the equator, or 30,000 miles per hour, 
"ttidfi. We have mentioned the belts and other mark- 
ings on its surface ; it is probable that Jupiter is covered 
with clouds, giving rise to its bright appearance, and 
that the dark belts are openings in the clouds through 
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which we see the darker surface of the planet, or 
more probably of lower beds of clouds beneath. 
The number and size of the belts are continually 
changing, and bridges of cloud are constantly being 
thrown over the dark spaces, clearly showing that it 
is not the surface of the planet we see, but only a 
veiy cloudy atmosphere. 1 i^.iio'ju. 
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"^ 167. So far as we have gone ihe planets have been 
unlike the earth in one respect, they have no moons. 
Jupiter, hoRcver, has four satellites or moons revolving 
round him, and going through the same changes as 
our own. They are alt nearly of the same size, about 
3,000 miles in diameter, but at different distances, 
and consequently they take very different times to 
revolve round their primary, Jupiter, the first taking 
less than 2 days, the second 3J days, the third 7 




days 3 hours, the fourth i6| days. They all re- 
volve in orbits very slightly inclined to the plane of 
Jupiter's orbit, and consequently whenever they pass 
between the sun and Jupiter there is an eclipse of the 
sun visible on some part or other of the planet's 
surface ; only the fourth has an orbit sufficiently 
inclined to enable it to pass above or below the line 
joining the sun and Jupiter, this prevents it from 
causing an eclipse at every revolution. For the same 
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KaM>n of course the moons also are eclipsed at eveiy 
revolution by the planet's shadow. 

""^168. When viewed with a telescope the moons 
appear to oscillate on either side of Jupiter {just as 
the interior planets appear to us to oscillate on either 
side of the sun), and in their passage from one side 
ro the other they generally pass over the disc of the 
planet; there is then what is called a "transit" of 
the moon over the disc We also see the shadow of 
the moon traversing the disc whenever we are so far 
from the linejoining the sun and Jupiter, that the moon 
does not cover the shadow. The moons in passing 
round on the other side at times suddenly disappear, 
or are eclipsed, when they pass into the shadow 
of the planet, but we may be in such a position that 
Jupiter's shadow lies on the opposite side of the planet 
to that behind which the moon passes ; the satellite 
then goes behind the disc uneclipsed, and is said to be 
"occulted," The diagram will make this clearer; 
when the earth is at the point E of its orbit, the moon 
A' appears in transit, while the ^is occulted and O 
eclipsed, and from this point of view evety satellite 
must be occulted before it is eclipsed; but when the 
earth is at F the moon M is no longer occulted, and 
will pass into the shadow and become eclipsed 
without an occultation, and from this point P will 
be in transit and O also eclipsed, but as soon as it 
leaves the shadow it will be behind the planet, and 
will reappear from an occultation. 

"Tj 169. The inclination of Jupiter's axis is very small, 
only a l ittle ov er 4°, so that there can be no appreci- 
able change inTKe Jovian seasons. Although the size, 
or, more correctly speaking, the volume, of Jupiter is 
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more than 1,300 times that of the earth, — that is, 1,300 
globes of the size of our earth, if made into ODe 
worki, would only be of the size of Jupiter, — still its 
weight is only 300 limes the weight of the earth, so 
that the materials composing Jupiter are of a much 
lighter Icind than those composing the earth ; thus 
representing the density of the earth by i, Jupiter's 
density is less than \. 

Saturn. 

"^ 1 Jo. We next come to .Saturn, a truly grand sight in 
a telescope, Saturn having, besides eight moons, an 
immense bright ring surrounding the globe. This 



planet revolves in an orbit at about 87 3 millions of miles 
from the sun, Uking 10,759 days, or nearly thirty of our 
yeare, to complete its year, and having a diameter nine 
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times greater than that of the earth. From observa- 
tions of spots and belts on the surface (somewhat 
simUar to those on Jupiter) the time of its diutnal 
revolution has been fixed at about 10} hours, a little 
longer than that of Jupiter, and it is probable that 
Saturn has much the same constitution as that planet, 
as it appears to us to be covered with an extensive 
cloudy atmosphere producing belts as on Jupiter ; it 
is also made up of very much lighter materials than 
our earth is, materials of only half the density of those 
composing Jupiter, Saturn's axis is inclined at an I 
angle of about 36^', so there are seasons there as oaj 
our earth. ' 

^~4n7i. Now as to the rings, what are they ? Their 
general appearance is th at of th ree rings lying outside ] 
each other in succession as sliown m the diagram, ' 
Fig. 36, the diameter of the outer ring being about 
i6i3,ooo miles. The two outer ones are tlie brightest, 
the inner or crape ijng being only just visible in 
a. large telescope, the ball of the planet being seen 
through it In spite of their enormous breadth, the 
thickness of the rings is only about 138 miles, and 
when edgeways to us, as is the case in certain positions, 
when Saturn moves in its orbit, they are barely visible 
in the best telescoftes. It is thought that the rings 
represent a vast assemblage of small satellites or 
Jioons revolving round Saturn. 

'Q 17a. The moons of Saturn, eight in number, are not 
of such interest as those of Jupiter. Their distance 
from us precludes us generally from observing their 
eclipses and occultations ; their orbits also are laigely 
inclined to the orbit of Saturn, and consequently 
eclipses are rare. , A.oo'jif 
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Uravus. 



\^ 



T 173. We next come to Uranus, of which litUe is 
known, its distance — 1,753 millions of miles from the 
13(11, being so immense ; it takes jo ,6 8 6 of our days to 
complete its annual revolution, anij it is known to 
< have four moons. Its diameter is four times greater 
than thaPTxf-our earth, and its density is about \ 
that of the earth. 

Neptdne. 

15 174, Then comes Neptune, the most distant planet 
of our system at present known, at 2.746 millions ot 
N miles from the sun, and taking 60,12$ days to go round 
"v)the sun. Its diameter is overTqur^^ioies gieater than 
that of our earth, and its density is slightly less than 
that of Uranus. 

'"a '75- Its discovery is interesting as showing how the 
position, mass, and other attributes of a planet can 
be calculated by their effect on other bodies at a dis- 
tance before the planet has actually been seen. It 
had been noticed for a loi^ time that Uranus moved 
at one part of its orbit slower, and at another, faster, 
than its proper rate, and from these observations 
the position, mass, period, &c of the planet were de- 
termined before it had ever been seen, and it was found 
■ very close indeed to its calculated place. Neptune 
t has only one moon at present discovered, 
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^'176. Besides the planets, there are other members 
of our system, of a different kind. We may say that 
the planets are the members of the solar household j 
the bodies we are about to consider are visitors. 
■ o 177. Those who have seen a comet will not require 
to be reminded of the strange appearance of those 
bodies, and those who 
have not seen one will 
get sorae idea of what 
this class of bodies is 
lilfe from the diagraiiL 
Comets vary so much in 
form and size and bright- 
ness. Chat no tvro are 
precisely alike : some- 
times they resemble a 
small planet or star with 
a bright point called 
the nucleus, an im- 
mense tail stretching for 
millions of miles behind; 
at other times they ap- 
pear with a nucleus with 
mist extending equally 

round it; in feet, their '«=■ 37-g™'^ ™w ot . o>™«. 
shapes are almost as various as those of the clouds. 
The greater number of comets are invisible to the 
naked eye. 
' U 178. The majority of comets that come into our 
system from outside, are attracted towards the sun, pass 
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by it, and then continue on away from our system 
again ; while there are others tliat belong to ouf 
system, and revolve round the sun as the planets do, 
. only instead of having nearly circular orbits, their 
paths are very eccentric, so that the comets approach 
near the sun at one time, and then recede to immense 
distances away. There are several such comets whose 
orbits are known, and these are called after their di«- 

Icoverers; such as Enc ke's comet, which revolves 
round the sun once evejy five years, and Halie y'g, 
that has a period of about seventy- four years."" '~' — 

■^ 179. The orbits of comets have very various, and 
some of them very great, inclinations, not like the 
orbits of planets, which all lie nearly in the same 
pkne, the plane of the ecliptic; the majority go 
round the sun the contrary way to planets, and are 
said to have a retrograde tnotion. 

'^ r8o. Their weight is excessively small, while tlieir 
volume or bulk is immense— that of Donati, figured 
in the diagram, having a tail millions of miles long, 
through which faint stars, which a thin cloud or puff of 
smoke would obscure, were visible. As a comet ap- 
proaches the sun, envelopes or jets are formed. 

-X iSi. Now, before I say anything more about these 

. strange things," I roust rcroind you that perhaps when 
you have been looking at the s!;y, you may have 
noticed a bright point, like a star, shoot rapidly 
across the heavens, leaving a bright streak for a 
second or two behind it. Several may generally be 
seen every fine n^ht with a little attention. These 
are called meteors or falling stars, or, if they 
actually fall, as some do, to the earth, meteorites. 
They vary greatly in apparent size and brightness 
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the smaller being most prevalent ; the latter, called 
meteors, are rare, and sometimes appear as large 
and almost as bright as Jupiter or the Moon, and 
traverse the sky for some seconds, leaving a luminous 
trail behind them. 
' o 182. Now of course, as some of these bodies fall to 
the earth, the chemist can examine them and find out 
what they are made of, as 
he has found out what the 
earth is made of. Some 
are especially metallic in 
their nature, others espe- 
cially stony. As they rush 
into our atmosphere they 
are heated so hot that 
they bum, and the small 
ones are consumed before 
they can reach the earth ; 
the larger, on the other 
hand, are not entirely co 
Eumed, though melted c 
the surface and consider- 
ably reduced in size, 
number of these that have 
escaped destruction are to 
be seen in the British "" '"' " comtv"" "*"' 
Museum, some reaching ^e weight of three tons. 
^ 183, From constant observation it has been found 
that on differents nights the majority of shooting stars 
appear to come Irom certain parts of the sky, and 
on certain nights in the year many more fall than on 
others. There are, for instance, the well-known falls ■ 
of November 13 and August 10, those o( l^^x^pber , 
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coming from the constellation Leo, and consequently 
called the Leonides, and those Oi August irora Perseus, 
and called the Perseids. 
■Ti 184. We now know that these meteors travel round 
the sun as the planets do, and the strange thing is 
that when we come to examine the shape, size, and 
position of their orbits, they are found to be the same 
as those of some of the comets; so that since some me* 
teorites and comets have tbe same path or orbit, it has 
been suggested that comets are clouds of meteorites. 
iThis hint of a connection between comets and meteor- 
Uites is one of the greatest discoveries of late years in 
Whe science of astronomy ; and tbe observations on the 
beautiful comet visible in 1874 have shown that 
possibly the heat and light of a comet may be due 
to the clashing together in space of these very bodies 
which, when they fall into our air, give rise to the 
appearance of (ailing stars, for we know that comets 
are not very hot, that they do partly consist of solid 
\ particles or masses, and that the vapour given off is 
I that of a substance known to exist in meteorites. 
■'^ i8g. Comets, from their sudden and curious appear- 
ance, were looked on v.iih great awe by the ancients, 
and all kinds of calamities were attributed to them. We 
learn, for instance, that about the year 975 the Ethio- 
pians and Egyptians felt the dire effects of the comet 
to wliich Typhon, who reigned then, gave his name. 
It appeared all on fire, and was twisted in the form ot 
a spiral, and had a hideous aspect It was not so 
much a star as a knot of fire. We thus see how 
science replaces the terror felt in past ages by an 
admiration of the wonders of the universe in which 
we dweU. , a.ooqic . 
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IV.— THE SUN— THE NEAREST STAR. 
S I- 

T) i86. In what has gone before I have tried to show 
you what the Earth is — (I do not mean what it is 
made of ; that you will leam in the Chemistry Primer : 
or what it is like — how its surface is one of land and 
sea, or how it is surrounded by an atmosphere — that 
you will leam in the Physical Geography Primer) — and. 
we have found that it is a cool body travelling round] 
the sun, and because it is cool it has no light of its! 
own, its light being, as a matter of feet, borrowed! 
from the sun. 

—B 187. Next, I have shown you that it is one of several 
simitar bodies travelling round the sun, which bodies, 
called planets, are cool like the earth, and as such 
they give out no light of their own. 
T> 188. We have also seen that the length of the earth'i 
year, and of the years of the other planets, depends 
upon the time each planet takes to go round the sun ; 
and further, that the length of the earth's day, and of 
the days of the other planets, depends upon the rate 
at which each planet spins round, and so brings each 
part of its surface into the sunlight 
1; 189. Further, we have seen how the inclination of | 
the axis of the earth, and of that of eacH planet, de- 
tennines the seasons, the change of which is chiefly! 
due to the difference, at any one period of the year, 
between the time during which each part of a planet 1 
is exposed to the sun and the time during which it ; 
is vithdrawn from the sun's influence. ' 
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"3 190. So that you see the sun has to do with every^ 
thing. What, then, is this Sun, which occu[»e3 the 
central position round which all the planets travel, 
and which is so important to them that their veiy life 
as it were depends upon its rays ? 



''I- 191. First, I have to tell you that you may regard the 
sun as a globe of the fiercest fire : the heat of the sun 
is so enormous that it is useless for me to attempt to 
give you any idea of it. Remember, I have already 
told you that the other planets, like the earth, are 
cool bodies ; that is, bodies on the surface of which 
various substances can exist in the solid state : hence 

iwe talk of the " solid earth." But on the sun nothing 
is solid, everything exists in the shape of white hot 
vapour. 

-^ 192, Next, I have to tell you that in consequence 
of this tremendous heat, the sun shines by its own 
light Remember, I have told you that the planets 
and their moons (including of course our moon) do 
not. 

; 193. And lastly, I have to tell you that the sun is a 
globe of such enormous dimensions, tliat it is 500 
times larger than all the planets put together. If you 
t were to taltej early ij million; of Earths, and knead 
\hem into a ball, you would then have a globe about 
as large as the sun. 

194. I have already told you that the distance of 
the sun from us is about 91 millipps of mile&^^ T(* 
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go into the mode of measurement would lead us too 
iax into mathematics for my present purpose; but it 
may be stated here that knowing its distance and) 
apparent size, we can proceed to find its diameter inj 
itiia way. Let us draw imaginary lines from cither 
side of the sun to the eye, as AB and ^C, Fig. 39, 

r ^ ; =^ 

Fid. 39.— Hd» thg >ii« at Ha Sun ii ix 



CB representing the diameter of the sun, we find that 
the inclination of the two lines to each other is such 
that all lines drawn from one line to the Other, as 
D£ or FG, arc equal in length to -^ of their dis- 
tance from A, BO also B C is j^r P^^ °^ ^^^ distance 
A J8, which we know is 91 millions of miles; divid- 
ing this by 107 we get 850,467, which is the distancet 
from B to C, or the diameter of the sun in miles. | 

i III.— WHAT THE SUN IS LIKE. 

"21 195. There are not many observations that can bt 
made on the sun without the aid of a telescope and 
dark glasses, and its intense heat and light render it 
dangerous to look at it without special precautions.' If 
you smoke a piece of glass over a candle, and look at 
the sun through it, it will appear to be a round bright 
object, because each part of it shines by its own light : . 
unlike the moon, it is always round. This bright I 
part is called the photosphere. In telescopes 

* Thg jrouns reader miut not iiMmpi La Isok it iha <uniliniu|haHia1l ■elf -, 
KopA, for hi or the uijr b« bliodid in du muempt. t , 
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I black spots are frequently seen on its surface, and 
these, indeed, are sometimes of sufficient size to be 
visible without the telescope. 
■^ 196. In the neighbourhood of the spots brighter 
portions than the general surface are seen : these 
arc called faculs, and probably are immense hanks 
of brighter vapours several thousands of miles long. 
If the spots and faculas be watched from time to tiroe 
they will be found to be constantly changing their 
shape- 



I IV. -SUN-SPOTS. 

-^ 197. Although the sun is so far away from us. 

in consequence of its immense size and the violence 

of the forces at work, these s pots are fine objects inj 
[the telescope. I give a drawing of one (Fig. 40) so 

large tliat several Earths might have been hurled 

into it 
— ci 198. If these spots be observed and their positions 

carefully noted, and again observed one or two days 

(afterwards, they will be found tQ__have changed their/ 
position towards the west, and they will be seen to bel 
gradually moving from the east side of the sun's disc 
to the west, where they will gradually disappear. 
~t:. 199. Now, since all of these have the same mouon 
in the same direction, it is evident that the surface 
of the sun is moving and carrying the spots with it, 
I and if a well-marked spot be observed when passing 
1 otf the disc to the west, it will be found about 12 days 
after to appear again on the east side and get to the 
^sition where it was tirst observed in about 35 dj^s, 
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having in Oiat time gone right across the disc and 

round the back, 
~^ 200. The surface of the sun has therefore moved I 

round i n zg da ys, oc in reahty the whole sun itself ( 

is turning roun'3'TSli its axis at this rate, carrying spots 

and faculfe with it. 
~~ii zoi. I.et us now see what kind o( thing a spot is. 

If a pretty regular one is observed near the middle of 



the disc it appears round ; if it be again observed a few 
days after, near the edge, it will appear no longer of the • 
same shape, the darkest middle part having apparently 
moved to the left while the half shade round it has 
vanished. Let ns see what we can learn from this. 
Take an ordinary saucer, and having blackened the 
part of it on which the cup generally stands, look 
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straight at it — you will see the black part equally sur- 
lounded by the sloping sides, as at A; now twist the 
saucer till it is seen more edgewise, and you will see 
the edge on the le^ hand quite disappear, while the 
right side is nearly flat in front of the eye, and it will 
have the appearance of C. 
i — 1> 202. Now, if a cavity like the saucer were cut on a 
large globe, it would go through just the same changes 

I that we find the saucer and the spot do, so we may 

II conclude that the spots on the sun are hollows in the 



jj bright substance of the sun; but it is found from 
|/other evidence that these hollows are not empty, but 
Ij filled with gases stopping the light given out below. 

§ v.— THE SUN'S ATMOSPHERE. 

~h 203. The round sun that we see is not all there/ 
1 is of the sun, but only the denser part of it ; the less\ 
' dense and luminous vapours extend for hundreds of 1 
t thousands of miles beyond the visible sun; butt 
I generally we cannot see them any more than we [ 
<can the stars; still, in Eclipses, when, as we have 
seen, the light of the sun is cut off hy the moon, 
we can see them, as we can see the stars (Art 
114). The luminous vapours then appear of exquisite 
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colours, red being most common. These vapours,! 
however, get brighter nearer the sun, and form anj 
envelope round him, called the Chromosphere, and| 
these can be observed by a special method. It is 



Pi& 41.— The Sun'A cortHul Unoiphere. 

then seen that the lighter vapours of the real sun I 
are shot up into its outer atmosphere, called the I 
coronal atmosphere, taking lantastic shapes called * 
prominences, and these prominences rapidly change. 

g VI.— WHAT THE SUN IS MADE OP. 

-g 204. By analysing the light of the sun by means 
of a spectroscope, an instrument that splits light up I 
into its component colours, in the same manner as ' 
you have seen light split up into all the colours of 
the rainbow by the glass drops on cl\an(il^^(i^p, it; 
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Ihas been found that a great number of our metals 
exist in the sun, not of course in their metallic state, 
but in a state of vapour, the heat there being so 
intense that the metals evaporate as water irith us 
!'does into steam. There are first of all, among the 
elements that we know here, the gas hydrogen, and 
then vapours of magnesium, calcium, sodium, iron, 
manganese, nickel, barium, strontium, and very many 

(more metals, besides probably two other gases, not 
yet found on the earth."""' . - .. 

"b 305. Since, as we have seen, the sun is so largely 
composed of gases, you will not be surprised that its 
density is much less than that of the earth ; indeed, it 
^ is less than a quarter of that of our^laneL 

g VII.— THE SUH IS THE NEAREST STAR. 

~i> 206. I have been careful to dwell at some length on 
what is called the physical constitution of the sun, 
not merely because in it we have an example of 
3 class of bodies very unlike the planets, as we have 
seen, but because we now know that the sun is a 
star; bi^er and brighter than die other stars, not 
because it is unlike them, but simply because it is so 
neax to us, 
~^ 307. We can now, then, define the solar system to 
consist in the main of a number of cool bodies revolv- 
ing round a hot one. As we can take the earth 
as a type of the planets, so we can take the 
sun as a type of the twinkling stars that 
people the depths of space ; and it is not too 

inuch to believe that every star is surrounded by its 
family of planets in the same way as the sun is. "- 
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v.— THE STARS. 
S J.— THE STARS ARE DISTANT SUNS. 
Tt aoS. From the sun — the nearest star — that gives us 
heat and light, we must now turn to the more distant 
ones. After what has been stated you will not be sur- 
prised at my turning from a large body like the sun, 
the beams of which are so hot, to those tiny specks 
of light distributed in the heavens, the heating power 
of which is imperceptible, since those little twinkling 
bodies are suns, giving out light and heat like our 
sun, only they are at such incredible distances from 
us, — the distance of some of the nearest stars is more 
than 500,000 times the distance of our sun, — that 
their size becomes inappreciable : we have, never- 
theless, reason for believing that many of them are 1 
several hundred times larger than our sun. | .' 

I II.— THE BRIGHTNESS OF THE STARS. 

& 309. When we look at the stars at night, one of the 
first things we notice is that they arc of different 
brightnesses. Is it that some are smaller than others, 
or are the brightest the nearest to us? It is difGcult 
to say exactly, for in some cases the bright stars are 
nearest to us, and in others there are small ones as 
near, so that both size and distance come into play. 
'^ 210. Stars are classed in magnitudes according to 
their order of brightness, the brightest being said to 
be of the first magnitude, the next of the second 
magnitude, down to the fifteenth and sixteenth, whichT 
require the most powerful telescope to view them. 
The faintest star visible on a dark night is of about 
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the sixth magnitude. After what has been said you 
must not think that magnitude means real size, as a 
\a.r%t star may be far away, and so be classed so far as 
brightness goes with a smaller one nearer to us. 

-11 an. There are about 3,000 stars from the first to the 

sixth magnitude visible at once to the naked eye, and 

-6J there are over 20,000,000 visible in large telescopes. 

-B 2 T i. You may have also noticed, on a clear dark night, 
a zone, or band of faint light, stretching from the hori- 
zon on one side, nearly over our heads to the horizon 
on the other. This is called the milky way. It is 
composed of an almost infinite number of small stars, 
apparently so close together as to form a luminous 

. mass ; and of the 30.000,000 telescopic stars, probably 
</| 18,000,000 are in the milky way, A view of this 
gives us some little idea of the immensity of our 
universe, if we consider that it is not the real close- 
ness of the stars that we observe, but only theii 
apparent closeness, placed, as they probably are, one 

(almost behind the other so as to be in nearly the same 

I line of sight, and at a distance from each other perhaps 

(as great as Chat from our sun to the nearest star. 

-t 313. If you suppose a wood in which all the trees 
are the same distance apart, and you place yourself in 
the wood near one side of it, the trees will appear 
nearest together on the other. So is it with the stars 
in the milky way ; there is the greatest number of star* 
in the line of sight 

-, 3i4.TtiecoloursofthestarBareyanous,some being 
white, others orange, red, green, and blue. For in- 
stance, Sirius is white, Arcturus yellow, Betelgeuse 
red, but these colours are more noticeable with a tele- 
scope than with the eye alone. , i,.iH)"k 
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% III.— THE CONSTELLATIONS. 

- V 215. The slars have been grouped, as long as histoiy 
carries us back, into constellations, each one of 
vhich received some fanciful name according to the 
being or object the stars composing it were thought 
to represent. The sun in his course passes over the 
zodiacal constellations, visible of course both in 
the Northern and Southern Hemispheres of the Earth. 
These are Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo, Li-| 
bra, Scorpio, Sagittarius, Capricomus, Aquarius, and Hs4 
ces; the Latin names for the Constellations, the order of 
which you will remember from the following rhyme : — 

" The Run, the Bull, Ihe Heavenly Twin^ 
And neitt the Crab, the Lion shines, 

The Virgin and the .Scales, 
The Scorpion, Archer, and She Goat, 
The Man that holds the watering-pot. 

The Fish «ith glittering scales." 

^ 316. The constellations visible in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere above the zodiacal constellations, are called 
the northern constellations, they are as follows : 



Ursa Major. 


The Great Bear (The Plough). 


Ursa Miiwr. 


The UtUe Bear. 


Draee. 


The DnigOD. 


Cfphmt. 


Cepheus. 


Bootes. 


Bootes. 


Corona BortalU. 


The Northern Crown. 


Hirculti. 


Herculo. 


Ljra. 


The Lyre. 


Cvsnus. 


The Swan. 


Cflssiopea. 




/W-jflu. 


Peiteui, 


Auriga. 


The Waggoner. ^,^„„, 
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Serfitnlai-iui. 


The Serpent-Bearer, 




Strftna. 


The Serpen!. 




Sagilta, 


The Arrow. 




Aquila, 


The Eagle. 




Dtlphinus. 


The Dolphin. 






The Lirtle Horse. 




P^gams. 


The Winged Horia. 






Andromeda. 




Triangulu,». 


The Triangle. 




Cmidopardalit. 






Cams Venalici. 


The Hunlinfi Dogi. 




Vulptcula et Ansa-. 


Tlie Fox and the Goose. 




Cor Caroti. 


Charles' Heart. 





^217. The constellations visible in the Southern 
Hemisphere above the zodiacal ones, called the 
southern constellations, are ; 



Cilus. 


The Whale. 


Orion. 


Orion. 


Eridanui, 


The River Eridanns. 


Upu,. 


The Hare. 


Canis Major. 


Tl>e Great Dog. 


Ca»h M.Hor. 


The Little Di^. 


Argo Navii. 


The Ship Argo. 


Hydra. 


The Snake. 


Crater. 


The Cup. 




The Cro*. 


Cinlaurut. 


The Cemanr. 


Lupus. 


The Wolf. 


Ara. 


The Altar. 


Corona Auilralit, 


The Southern Crown. 


Pitch Auslralh. 


The Southern Fish. 


MoHoceros. 


The Unicom. 


Cdumba N«i<hi. 


Noah's jSowe. 


Crux Auslralis. 


The Southern Cross. 



"ti 21S. In order to learn the positions of the various 
constellations and stars you will want a-^tar-map or 
planisphere, and will also require some friend to point 
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out to you some of the chief constellations to begin 
with. I have indicated a few of these by Koman 
letters in the preceding lists. 

79219. The stars in each constellation are known by 
the prefix of some letter of the Greek alphabet, the 
brightest being called Alpha (u), the second brightest 
Beta (/3), and then, when all the letters are used, they 
are numbered i, 2, 3; so we can refer to a star as 
Alpha (o) Lyne, the brightest star in the constellation 
of the Lyre, or (/!) Cygni, the second brightest in the 
Swan, 61 Cygni, and so on, so that every star can be 
named. In addition to these names the principal 
stars have other names, thus (o) Lyrae is also called 
Vega, n Canis Majoris is calk jjiimis." a Boq^f Arc- 
turus,~and so oh. 



a) zio. We saw in speaking of the earth that^ was 
«n)7a moving -ob&ervatary, and that therefore we must 
distinguish the real motion of external bodies from 
that of the body on which we dwell. We may now 
return to this subject. Let us compare the earth to 
a boat at sea ; imagine yourself in the boat ; then 
if it be suddenly turned round, all the ships in sight 
will, if you are ignorant of your motion, appear to go 
round you in the opposite direction ; but it would be 
highly improbable that all the ships in sight should 
do so at the same rate, keeping their relative posi- 
tions to each other, so that you would at once find 
out that your boat was moving, and not the ships. 
Just so, as we have seen the earth turns rouncL aiid 
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not the stars round us, so the daily motion of the stars 
is only apparent. 

■%22i. Now, let the boat be rowed round a ship. The 
relative positions of the ship and the distant craft 
change, the ship appears to move round you, passing 
between you and the other ships in succession. The 
same appearance would be produced were the boat to 
remain still, and the distant ships to move round it, 
but you would at once detect that it was your own 
motion. Just bo with our annual revolution round the 
sun, the sun apparently passes over the stars in 
succession, the stars which are in a line with the sun 
in summer being opposite to him in winter. 

'(J 223. In the early days of Astronomy these two ap- 
parent motions of the stars were the only ones known, 
and in order to ascertain whether the stars were really 
fixed maps of them were made, to be compared with 
the stars in the course of a few years, and from the 
comparisons made in this way no alteration of position 
was detected, so the ancients concluded that the stars 
were fixed ; hence the term " fixed star," but this we 

/ishall see was an error caused by the inaccuracy of 

l|the maps. 

•^ aaj. When in after years a better method of fixing 
the positions of stars was invented, it was soon 
found that the positions of the stars were not always 
the same, and that this was occasioned by the 
poles of the earth changing the direction in which 
they pointed, just as a spinning top, before falling, 
whobble s ; and so of course, as the positions dc- 
pended on the position of the earth's axis they were 
found to be continually changing. Here, then, is 
another apparent change in the positions of the ilars, 
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and this apparent motion gives rise to what is caJled 
the precession of the equinoxes. 

-T>324, Now that astronomers are aware of this and 
other motions, they expect to find a continual change 
in the positron of stars, which ihey can calculate 
beforehand, but if the positions of stars are found 
after a lapse of years not to correspond with the 
ralculated ones, after allowing for all the known ap- 
parent motions, there must be some motion of the 
earth or stars which was not taken into account. 
But, before we go further, we will return to out boat 
and ship. 

-^azS. Let the ship, and the boat you are in, ad- 
vance in any direction, what apparent changes will 
be produced in the ships on either side of you? 
They will appear to move in the opposite direction; 
those you approach will appear to get further apart, 
and those behind you will appear to close it^ether, but 
the ships may all be moving as well as you, some in one 
direction, and some in another, so they all may not 
appear to move regularly according to our supposition ; 
but if there is a large number visible, you would expect 
to find more apparently moving according to our 
supposition than contrary to it, their apparent motions 
being counterbalanced in some cases by their real 
motions, and in others the two motions would be 
added to each other, so that you could judge of your 
own motion. 

> 226. This is exactly the case; it is found that 
m one direction the stars have a tendency to close 
up, and in thfi opposite one to open out, though, 
like the ships, some close up in the direction in 
which the majority open out and vice versd; but by 
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observing the motion of a large number of stars we 
jlare able to find that the sun, and with it of coarse 
I lall the planets, are steadily progressing towards a poin t 
f jia the constellation Hercules. 

% v.— REAL MOVEMENTS OP STARS. 

"^ 217. If you saw any ship moving among the others 
whose motion was not accounted for on the supposition 
of any motion of your boat, you would at once pre- 
sume that that ship had a real motion of its own. In 
like manner, when a star is found to move atnongsi; 
the ethers, then we can safely say it has a real motion 
of its own; and by careful observation for a long 
series of years it has been discovered that a very large 
number of stars have what is called a proper motion. 
\Aictunis, for instance, is going at about three times 
[the rate that our earth does in its orbit round the 
;sun, over fifty-four miles a second. From mechanical 
reasons it is probable that all the stars are in 
motion. 

§ VI.— MULTIPLE STARS. 

t 228. Not only have we such a proper motion along 
a path, but some Stars go round each other. 
These uke the name of double and multiple stars 
according as there are two or more moving round 
each other, as shown in Fig. 43, 

■^^ 229. They are what is called physically connected 
with each other, being so close that one revolves 
round the other, just as we revolve round the sun, but 
instead of the revolution being performed in a year. 
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the shortest known time of revolution or period of a 
double star is thirty-six years. Up to the present! 
time some 800 of these systems have been discovered. | 



Pic 4J.— Orbit of ■ Double SBt. 

""> 330. The distances of the stars from us is so 
immense that if they had planets revolving round 
them these would be invisible with our most power- 
ful instruments. £ut it is probable that each star is 
the centre of a planetary system : in the case of close 
double stars, therefore, the planets of one star must be 
so near the other as to receive a considerable amount 
of light from it ; in fact, the planets would have two 
suns, and, in some cases, suns giving light of different 
colours. 



3 VII.— CLUSTERS AND NEBUL.fi, 

■^ 231. Besides the scattered stars of which we have 
been talking, there are a number of white patches in 

the sky like little pieces of the Milky Way, a few of 
which are visible to the naked eye. When these are 
looked at with a telescope, some of them are seen to 
be very closely packed clusters of small st^rsj^jj^^pme 
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the separate stars are seen with telescopes of low 
power, while others require the highest telescopic 
means. Those in which the stars arc easily seen, are 
called clusters, while those requiring high powers 
to see the separate stars, and those which still appear 



Fw. 44.— The Qusur in Hucutci. 

of a cloudlike structure when the most powerliil 
telescopes are brought to bear upon them, are called 
nebulfe. 
-t 233. We may therefore divide these objects into 
three classes : (i ) the clusters, in which the separate 
stars are easOy seen gradually merging into (2) the 
resolvable nebula ; and (3} the irresolvable 
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nebulae. The spectroscope has shown some of these 1 
latter to be of a. nature different from stars or a col- j 



lection of stars, and so in this they are unlike the 
duster?. , . ,,nwii-. 
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"T>333. Nor is this all : not only have we cloudjike 
masses which may be broken up into stars, and 
cloudlike masses which we know cannot consist of 
true stars, but some stars, when closely examined, 

I seem to be surrounded by a kind of fog, and these 
we know are not true stars. Such bodies are cabled 
nebulous stars, 
-jj 334. Both the star clusters and nebulae may from 
a different point of view be divided into two other 
classes : those which are very irregular in shape, like 
the Cluster and Nebula shown in Figs. 44 and 45, 
and those again which approach more to a globular 
form. 



g VIir.-THE NATURE OF STARS AND 
NEBULA. 

'"t 235. I have before told you that the stars are dis- 
tant suns, but you are not to suppose that all of them 
AK exactly like the sun ; indeed, we have evidence that 
they are not Among those which are veiy bright, 
some seem to have more simple atmospheres than the 
sun ; that is, they do not contain all the elements 
stated in Art. 204 ; and among those stars which are 
dimmer, and especially among those the light of 
which is reddish, the atmospheres seem to differ in 
character from that of the sun, as i/— mark, I only 
say as if—&\xch stars were colder than the sun. 

T 336- Although the nebulje appear to be very dif- 
ferent from stars, it is possible that there is a very 
close connection between them, for it ,hf(^, (J)f|cn 
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thought that stars are formed by the coming tc^ether 
of the materials of which the nebulae are composed, 
and that the planets are formed in the process. 
Whether nebulas are masses of glowing gas, or clouds 
of stones dashing together, and thus giving rise to a 
luminous appearance, we do not know, but tho latter 
view is the more probable one. 

o 237. The idea to which I have referred, which 
connects nebulfe with stars and planets, supposes 
that a nebula in its first stage is continually getting 
smaller and rounder, and that when it has done so 
perhaps sufficiently to give rise to the appearance of 
a. nebulous star, getting hotter all the time, it leaves 
behind it, round its equator, as it still contracts, rings 
of vapour, something like the rings of Saturn (Art. 170) 
which eventually break and form a globular mass of 
vapour, which at last forms a planet All the tfme the 
centre is getting more dense and hot, and at last, the 
rate of contraction still -diminishing, it shines out like 
a real sun, and thus goes on givmg light and heat 
to those masses, now become cool and habitable, to 
which it originally gave birth. It thus shines, first, 
as a bright star, which afterwards becomes dim, and 
perhaps red, before the state of extinction is reached 
to which it must surely arrive ; for, do not forget, j 
that any one mass of matter must in time cease to; 
t;ive out tight and heat, whether that mass of matter * 
be a coal in a fire or a Star in the heaven. ; 
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VI.— HOW THE POSITIONS OF THE HEA- 
VENLY BODIES ARE DETERMINED, 
AND THE USE THAT IS MADE OF 
THEM. 

g I.— RECAPITULATION.— STAR MAPS. 

1^938. I must now approach a different branch of 
my subject We have gone through the real motions 
of the eanh, moon, and planets, and more recently of 
the stars, and the apparent motions brought about 
by the real motion of the earth. We have referred 
to the nature of nebulae, suns, and planets, and have 
thus got an idea of the Earth's true place in Nature — 
j how it is ^cool body going round a cooling star, both 
i planet and star having probably resulted from the 
\ condensation and consequent heating of a nebula. 

-^ 339. I have also given you an idea of the starry 
heavens ; how the stars — in 1 illtid fiirfd — have all 
been grouped into constellations, and lettered 01 
numbered in the order of their brightness ; and how 
the sun by day, and the moon and planets by night, 
are perpetually changing their places among the stars 
with the most perfect order and regularity. 

"^ 240. I have now to ask your attention to the starry 
vault, considering the stars merely as things the posi- 
tions of which have to be mapped ; and I want to 
show you, first, how positions are determined, and 
then what use we make of them. 

— C 241. If you were clever enough, you might be able 
to make a sketch-map of the positions of the stars. 
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but for astronomical purposes the positions of the stars 
must be known with much greater accuracy than 
could be attained by such a rough attempt, and even it' 
such maps were perfectly accurate it would be very 
troublesome to have to refer to a star as being south 
of, or below, a. weil-kno'wn star, and to the left, 
or west, of another ; another method of fixing their 
places for reference has therefore been adopted. 

% II.— POLAR DISTANCE. 

^% 942. We imagine the equator and poles of our globe 
extended outwards to the stars, just as their shadows 
would be cast by a light at the centre of the earth 
on the JmagLQiifX'.ii.QUow.. globe on which the stan 
appear fixed (called the celestial. -Sphe re ). The 
shadow of the earth's equator thus becomes the 
ftfi^Bi-iai fqiiatar^ and we measure north and south 
to it in degrees from the shadows of the poles, calling 
this distancejjyj.ar.4i^tajice. 
■^ 243. In this way we can say which star or which 
part of the sky is exactly at the pole, because it will 
have no motion. Get your orange and stick a pin in 
it at each pole ; if you turn the orange round, the pin 
will still point to the same place. This, then, will be 
0° polar distance. Now, with a telescope furnished 
with circles, we can find this spot in the heavens, and 
turning the telescope 10° from this spot (which we 
can easily do by means of the small circle fixed to 
it, because you have already seen that all circles big 
or little are divided into 360=, Art. iz6) we can deter- 
mine those stars which have 10° polar distance, then 
30°i sc", and so on, till we come to 90°, w}i(ch of 
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course marks the position of the Celestial Equator — 
that is, the line in the heavens which lies exactly 
half-way between the north and south poles, as the 
terrestrial equator does on the earth. 

MIL— POLAR DISTANCE IS NOT SUFFICIENT. 

"^ 244, In this way, then, we can determine the polai 
distance of all the stars ^ but you will see at once that 
a multitude of stars may have the same polar dis- 
tance, for we can stick a whole row of pins in the 
orange, so that all shall be the same distance from 
the pole of the orange marked by another pin. 
^ 245. It is necessary, then, to distinguish these apart 
somehow. Do not forget that tlie.^uc&tioa is to &x 



I 



Flti. 46.— Hdw to dellnE Ibc poiiLioD oC imf Ihioi. 

tfee position of a star. Now, to begin with, how 
would you fix the position of a dot on a piece of 
paper? I^t us see. Take a sheet of paper ABCD, 
Fig. 46, and stick a pin in or make a dot E on 
it Now let us see how we can state its position : 
divide the side AD into, say, 10 equal parts, and 
A B into, say, the same number ; then on joining EG 
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and EF, you will see that E is 4^ divisions from 
tlie liue AB measured along AD, and is z\ divisions 
from AD measured along AB, so we can fix the 
position to this point E at once with reference to the 
edges of the paper. So also if you were asked to place 
a dot at 7 divisions from AB and 6 from AD, you 
would draw a line HI from the seventh division on 
AD and another KL from the sixth division on AB, 
then the point M where they cross will be the place 
required. 
"■■ 246. Now mark well that it is not enough to say 
that E\s i,\ divisions from AB, because there might 
have been a whole line of pins or dots at that dis- 
tance -from AB, and that it is not enough to say 
that E is 3\ divisions from AD> because in like 
manner there might have been a whole line of pins 
or dots at that distance. 
"^ 247. Mark well also that the moment we have two 
sets of measures at right angles (you have not for- 
gotten, I hope, what that means) to each other, wc 
can state the position of a pin or dot on our piece of 
paper with the greatest accuracy. 
^ 248. So it is with the stars. I have already made 
you acquainted with one set of measures, that which 
begins at the poles and measures the distances of the 
stars from the poles, or, what comes to the same thing, 
the distance from the equator, because when we know 
the number of degrees a star is from the pole, the dif- 
ference between that number and 90° will give us the 
distance from the equator, as of course the equator is 
90° from each pole. In the next diagram. Fig. 47, I 
have drawn the equator and straight lines 10° apart 
between it and each pole. 
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% IV.— RIGHT ASCENSION. 

^g 249- Evidently therefore, to make our statement ol 
a etat's position complete, we want another line at 




Fig. 47.— How the potiiiom of lUrs in itstcd. 

right angles fo these. Now gel your orange, and 
stick a row of pins in it all round to mark the equa- 
tor ^ 5 Fig. 47. Next, stick another row of pins in 
at right angles to the first row CD. This second tow 
will take the shape of a second circle of pins, passing 
over the poles of the orange, and cutting the equator 
in two opposite points. 
•^ 250. Now the equator, and the row of pins 
which represents it, can only be in one place on 
the orange, that is half-way between the two poles 
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But you may make the second circle wherever you 
choose, and in fact you may suppose an infinite 
number of such circles, all of them at right angles 
to the equator, all cutting it in two opposite points, 
all passing through the poles; of course we can 
imagine them i°or 10°, or any other number of de- 
grees apart; if we imagine them to be 15° apart, then 
as the heavens appear to revolve round the earth in 
94 hours, one of these circles will pass over a place 
on the earth every hour, because 15° X 24 ^: 360°, 

~^ 351. But we have not yet got over our difficulties. 
All these circles are alike ; we must therefore choose 
one to measure from, to represent the equator, as it 
3{V%. You will perhaps think that the first will be 
made to pass through the brightest star. This is not 
so ; one of the two points of the celestial equator 
which lies exactly in the plane of the ecliptic (Art 67) 
is chosen. This point is called the first poim ol- 
Anes. 

~9 353. This being determined on, all the astronomer 
has to do is first to regulate his dock so that the 
Stars shall ai^tearto travel round the earth in exactly 
34 bours ; to let it show o^ o" o", when this imaginary 
circle, which passes through the first point of Aiies, 
passes what is called the meridian, that is a fixed 
imaginary circle passing from north to south overhead, 
and to note the time when each star also passes it. 
As each star, whatever be its polar distance, passes 
this line, the clock, if it goes correctly, will show its 
distance in time from the first point of Aries, Thus 
we say that the Right Ascension of the brightest star 
(a) in the Bull is 4'' 28-; of the brightest star in the 
Virgin, 13' 18", and so on. 
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% v.— RECAPITULATION. 



"^ 253. If you have understood this you will know 
that the place of a star is stated or defined : — 

First — By its distance in degrees from the pole. 
This is called its4iolar..di&tance; from which (as 
stated in Art. 349) we can easily determine its dis< 
tance from the equator, called ''^°_'JTHnw*t"n 

And Secondly — By its distance in time from the 
great circle which passes through the fiist point of 
Aries. This is called its Right Ascension. 

'D 354. The positions of all stars have thus been 
determined, and further, we can calculate what 
position among the stars the sun, moon, or 
any of the planets will occupy at any instant 
of time. 

T) 1 155. This is one of the most useful results of As- 
tronomical Science, for it enables us to map the sur- 
face of the earth, and also enables the traveller in the 
trackless waste, or the mariner out of sight of land, 
to find out exactly where he is on that surface. 



256. Let us see then how we can fix the position of 
any place on the earth. If you were asked to tell 
anyone where a neighbouring town or village was, 
you would probably say so many miles away, and 
along a certain road, or in a certain direction, say 
S.W. of your house. This answers very ^Ij^lp^^short 
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distances, but it would never do to refer all places to 
this distance and direction from your house, or from 
any other one place. If the earth were fiat we could 
use the method referred to in An. 246, but as the earth 
is not fiat, we do this ; we measure from the equator 
towards the pole in either hemisphere, and if you 
refer to a globe you will see that there is a number 
of circles drawn at equal distance apart between 
the poles and the equator. These circles are called 
parallels of latitude. 

257. Remember, that the positions of the heavenly 
bodies have been determined with reference to the 
earth's pole and by means of its rotatioa Now, if you 
will think a little, you will see that if there were a star 
known to be of 0° north polar distance, that star would 
be exactly over your head if you were at the north 
pole, and therefore you would know you were 
at the pole if that atar appeared fixed exactly 
over your head. If there were a star known to be 
of 90° polar distance, that star would be exactly over 
your head if you were at the equator; and therefore 
you vtrould know that you were at the equator 
if that particular star passed over your head. 

258. Similarly, for any place north or south of the 
equator, we can detenninc the distance in degrees of 
that place from the equator, by observing which star, 
or other heavenly body the declination (Art 253) of 
which is known, passes overhead. And this is the 
meaning of the equator, and of the circles parallel to 
it, you see in maps and globes. An observation, the 
principle of. which I have stated, must have been 
made before the positions of any places were laid 
down. Thus, in maps, ^ou will find the distance of 
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London from the equator shown as 51^" N., be- 
cause the star y Draconis, with a Dortli declination 
of S'J°i passes exactly over London. 

259. This distance from the terrestrial equator is 
called latitude, the distance from the celestial equa- 
tor being called declination (it is a pity that the same ' 
word is not used for both), and we have of course N. 
and S. latitude, as wc have N. and S. declination, 

260. The latitude of a place can also be determined 
by the apparent altitude of the pole star above the 
horizon, just in the same way as the rotundity of the 
earth is determined. The observer at the equator sees 
the north polar star on his horizon, ils altitude is then 
0°, but if he goes about 68J miles north it is 1° above 
his horizon, his latitude is said then to be 1°, and so 
on, gradually increasing up to 90° at the poles. So if 
we at any place, or time, measure the altitude of the 
pole star, we at once get our latitude and can then fix 
our position on a map or globe. 

261. We have imagined such a pole star for these 
observations for the sake of simplicitv, but in reality 
there is no star absolutely at the pole, what is called 
the pole star being about rj° from it, so that allow- 
ance has to be made for this. 

362. It will be clear to you that, for the same reason 
that a large number of pins on your orange can be at 
the same distance from the pole of the orange, and a 
large number of stars may have the same polar dis- 
tance, so a large number of places on the earth may 
have the same latitude. Thus, Naples has nearly the 
same latitude as Pekin and New York. 
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263. To determine finally, then, the position of a 
place on the earth's surface, we want something else 
which shall do for the earth what right ascension 
does for the heavens. This something else is called 
longitude. 

364. To accomplish this, geographers imitate astro- 
nomers j they imagine a circle belting the earth, cutting 
the Terrestrial Equator, at right angles, at two oppo- 
site points, and passing through the poles of the earth; 
and they measure from this circle. 

365. You will naturally ask where this is. It reallj 
does nff* waiter where this start-point is taken; so, 
as a matter of fact, each principal nation of the 
world uses a different one, taking that which passes 
along the spider line which marks the centre of one 
of the chief instruments in the Central Observatory. 
In England, for instance, we reckon from the circle 
which passes through the Greenwich Transit Instro- 
menL In America they reckon in the same way frou. 
Washington Observatory; in France from the Paris 
Observatory, and so on. 

266. The next question is, Aew do they measure ? 
The position of a place on the earth, east or west of 
the circle which jjasses through the real Greenwich, 
is determined in exactly the same manner as the 
position of a star is determined east or west of the 
circle which passes through the imaginary first point 
of Aries. It is a question of time. 
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267. To prove thia, let us again use the orange 
and knitting-needle. Represent the circle passing 
through the poles and Greenwich by a row of pins. 
Let each pin represent an observer with a watch 
showing the time of the Greenwich dock, and let 
one of them represent the observer at Greenwich] 
let a candle or lamp represent a star, and rotate the 
orange from west to east, as shown in Fig. 9, to repre- 
sent the motion of the earth. The line of pins will 
all come between the candle and the knitting-needle 
at once. Therefore, all the watches of our imaginary 
observers will note the passage of the imaginaiy star 
at the same moment. 

368. So that all places exactly north or south o< 
Greenwich will have the same start-point of time as 
Greenwich itself; in other words, they will have the 
same longitude. 

369. Now take out the pin representing Greenwich, 
and put it to the west of the row of pins. As the 
orange must still be moved from west to east, it is 
clear that this pin will come between the lamp and 
the knitting-needle after the row has passed ; that 
is, there will be a difference in the times at which 
the row of pins and the solitary pin pass the lamp, 
since all the watches are set to Greenwich time. 
Let us suppose that at the row of pins the Greenwich 
time is i** ; then it is clear, that as the pin representing 
Greenwich passed under the lamp afterwards, the clock 
at Greenwich itself indicated some time after i"", let us 
say it was 3". Then there is a time difference of one 
hour between the two places, and all the places of 
the same longitude represented by the row of pins 
will be shown to the east of Greenwich. 1, .oo'Mi. 
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270. Now let the lamp represent the sun. The sun 
brings local time. to a place, because it is la o'ctoclc 
(near enough for our present purpose) at a place when 
the sun is south or crosses the meridian at midday. 
If therefore I have this local time and Greenwich 
time as well, I can tell first whether I am east or 
west of Greenwich, and then how far east or west. If 
when with me it is 10 a.m. it is 12 (noon) at Greenwich, 
then I am situated to the west of Greenwich, and the 
earth must turn for two hours before I am brought 
under the sun ; if it is 2 p.m. with me when it is ra 
(noon) at Greenwich, then I am to the east of Green- 
wich, as I passed under the sun two hours ago. Such 
a difference of time of la hours ^ 180° ; of 6 hours 
:= 90° east or west ; of 3 hours, 45° east or west, and 
so on ; so that it is immaterial whether we reckon 
longitude in degrees or hours, for since there are 360 
degrees or 24 hours into which the equator is divided, 
each hour corresponds to 15°. We also express the 
longitude of a place by its distance east of Green- 
wich in hours, so instead of calling a place twenty- 
three hours west it Is called one hour east. 

271. In practice a difficulty arises in finding out at 
a distance from Greenwich the exact time at Green- 
wich. A great number of ways have been tried, in 
order to let it be known at one observing station what 
time it is at the other. Rockets have been sent up, 
guns fired, fires lit, and all kinds of signals made at 
fixed times for this purpose ; but these, of course. 
only answer for short distances, so for long ones care- 
fully-adjusted chronometers had to be earned from 
one station to the other, to convey the correct time ; 
but now, when telegraph wires are laid from one place 
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to another, as from England to America, it is easy to 
let either station know what time it is at the other. 
For ships at sea chronometers answer well for a short 
time, but they are liable to variation. 

372. There are certain astronomical phenomena 
whose instant of occurrence can be foretold, and 
which occur so far away from the earth that they are 
visible over a great part of its surface at the same 
moment of time ; these are published in the Nautical 
Almanacs, such as the eclipses of Jupiter's moons, and 
the position of our own moon. Suppose that an 
eclipse of one of Jupiters moons is to take place at 
I P.M. Greenwich time, and it is observed at a place 
at z P.M. of their local time, i.e., two hours after the 
sun had passed thfe meridian, then manifestly the 
clock at Greenwich is at i p.m. while theirs is at 
3 P.M., and the difference of local time is one hour, 
and the place is one hour or 1 5" east of Greenwich. 
I^ however, the eclipse was observed at la noon, 
then the place must be one hour west of Greenwich. 

VII.— WHY THE MOTIONS OF THE HEA- 
VENLY BODIES ARE SO REGULAR. 

I I.— WHAT WEIGHT IS. 

"Hi 273. We have just seen that the stars are so useful 
to man because we can exactly Calculate in what part 
of the heavens they will be at any future time. Now 
of course if their motion or our motion were irregular, 
this could not be done. Before I complete my task 
then I must attempt to explain to you how it is that 
we are enabled to foretell the movements. . nnnu 
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T 274. This brings us to the more mechanical part of 
Astronoinj', the laws of the motions of the heavenly 
bodies. The ancients believed the earth to be at 
rest and the sun and planets to revolve round it 
This idea, however, gave way for the correct one 
which has been stated, and then came the question, 
Why do they so revolve ? It was first supposed that 
the planets were carried round in a vortex or whirl- 
pool of some kind ; and it was afterwards shown that 
the planets revolve round the sun and the moons 
round their primaries, not exactly in circles, but what 
are called ellipses, having the sun not quite in the 
centre. Newton showed that on mechanical princi- 
ples they ought to do so, and I must try to show you 
why. 
"^ 275. You have doubtless often seen a ball or st(Hie 
thrown up in the air and fall ^ain to the earth. 
Did you ever ask yourself the question, why does 
it fall? Probably not; but if you were asked you 
would probably answer, " Because all things that are 
heavy fall to the earth ;" and so you would get out of 
the difficulty, but only to get into another. Why are 
.things heavy? is the next question. The answer isrt 
I that all substances attract each other in the] 
.isame manner as a magnet attracts iron ; soH 
Wone stone attracts another stone, but with very small 
force, and the earth being an immense mass of 
different substances attracts all things on it with such 
a force that the attraction of one stone on another 
is inappreciable in comparison. 
~~ft 276. The weight or gravity therefore of anything 
only means the force with which the earth attracts it, 
and causes it to gravitate towards itseIC 1, .oo"k 
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■^ 277. Now the attractive power of bodies is in pro- 
portion to the amount of matter they contain. For 
instance, if the earth were doubled in size, still being 
made of the same materials, it would attract every- 
thing on it with double the force it now does, and 
consequently everything would weigh double its pre- 
sent weight — so that then our legs would have to 
carry as much weight as if there were a person on 
our back continually. Also if we double the quantity 
of matter attracted by the earth, the force with which 
it is attracted, or its weight, is also doubled. For 
instance, a pint of water weighs one and a quarter 
pounds, two pints therefore weigh two and a half 
pounds. 

-6 278. I have before (Art 135} made use of the words 
quantity of matter or mass. A pint of lead 
contains a greater quantity of matter or has a greater 
mass than a pint of water, and the word mass is 
practically only another word for weight so long as we 
are on the earth ; but a pound weight here would 
weigh over two pounds at Jupiter, although the quan- 
tity of matter or mass is unchanged. So in dealing 
with the weights of bodies under different attractions 
we must use a word expressing a constant quantity of 
matter. 

■^279. If our earth were doubled in size, a pound 
weight would still balance another pound weight 
in the scales, for both would have their weights 
increased really to two pounds ; so we must use some 
other means to determine any alteration of the force 
of gravity. 

. -o a8o. A spring can be arranged so as to answer the 
purpose, as it is not altered in any way by gr^vjiy^^Jjiit 
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the most accurate method is to ascertain the 
distance through which a body falls to the earth in a 
certain time, usually one second, since the greater the 
attraction the quicker will be the fall ; at the surface 
of the earth a body will fall, in a vacuum or space 
without air to resist it, i6 feet in one second, and at 
the end of that second its velocity is 33 feet a second, 
— that is, if the force of gravity ceased at the end 
of the second it would go oa through 33 feet in the 
next second. 

"It 281. The force of gravity at the earth's surface is 
therefore represented by 32. On the surface of Jupiter 
the force of gravity is 2^ times that of our earth 
and is represented by 78, meaning that in one second 
a body allowed freely to fail would attain a velocity 
of 78 feet a second, 

j IL— GRAVITY DECREASES WITH DISTANCE. 

•^ 281. I have already told you that the weight of 
anything on the earth means the force with which the 
earth attracts it I have now to add that this force 
is not the same for bodies at different distances from • 
the earth. 
-'-''*> 383. Those of you who have had a magnet in your 
hands have probably noticed that pieces of iron are 
attracted the more strongly the nearer they are to the 
magnet ; this is easily seen by laying a needle on the 
table and sliding a magnet towards it, when you will. 
see that at a distance of a few inches the needle is 
not attracted with sufficient force to overcome the 
iriction of its rolling on the table, and the magnet 
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has to be moved nearer to it until the force is suf- 
ficicQt to overcome the resistance, when the needle 
rushes to the magnet. 

"J 284. It is just the same with gravitation, the furthei 
a body is away from the earth the less it is attracted; 
and Newton found that the force of gravity at double 
the distance was not half, but half of a half, or one 
quarter; at three times not a third, but a third of a 
third, or one ninth, and so on ; so if the distance be 
increased to eight times, we have to multiply eight by 
itself, or what is called square it, making 64, and 
placing I over it, making ^ showing that the attraction 
at eight times the distance is only one sixty-fourth of 
what it was originally. 

8 III,- 

'6 285. Newton tested this by the motion of the moon 
in the following manner : The moon, as we have 
already found, revolves round the earth ; but we have 
not seen yet why it should do so. Now, however, we 
are prepared to hnd that it is held in its nea.rly circular 
orbit by the attraction of the earth acting on it as a 
sling does on the stooe, preventing it from flying off, 
as it would do if the string of gravity were cut, just as 
the stone flies away in a straight line when the sling 
is released. 

A 386. Let us consider this with the help of the 
diagram, where E represents the earth and MB A the 
orbit of the moon ; and let us suppose the moon to 
be at M; then if gravity ceased to act, the moon would 
continue on in the same straight line that it was moving 
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in at the time gravity ceased to act, and would go on 
towards N; and in one second it would get, say to M'^ 
but by the action of gravity we find the moon actually 

at B, showing that the earth's attraction has had the 
effect of drawing it from M' to £, and since we know 
the dimension of the moon's orbit, it is only a matter 
of calculation to find the distance from M' to S through 
which the eanh draws the moon in one second, whichl 
is a little under one-eighteenth of an inch. ' 




Fic 48.— The fall of the Mc 



9S7. Let US see if this fact falls in with Newton's 
idea. What distance ought a body to fall, or be at- 
tracted through in one second, at the distance of the 
moon? The moon is 240,000 miles from the earth 
roughly, and the surface of the earth is 4,000 miles 
from its centre, at which point we can consider the 
whole attraction concentrated, and 4,000 into 240,000 
goes sixty times, so that the moon is just sixty times 
iurther from the earth's centre than the surface is ; ana 
the attraction there should ht sixty times sixty, 01 
3,600 times less at the moon's distance; but the lorce 
of gravity at the surface of the earth is such that 
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bodies fall sixteen feet a second, so at the distance 
of the moon they should fall -^ ^ -^ of sixteen feet, 
or one-eighteenth of an inch, whicti as we have secQ 
is the observed amount 

§ IV.— THE ATTRACTION OP GRAVITATION. 

^ 388. In this way Newton discovered that the very 
same force that draws a stone to the earth, called 
the attradioH of gravitation, keeps the moon in her 
path round the earth. Nor did the discovery end 
here, he showed that the earth and all the other planets 
were thus kept in their orbits round the sun - and that 
die same law of gravitation holds good with the most 
distant star. All the apparently irregular motions 
of the heavenly bodies have been reduced to law and 
order by Newton, who showed that all the motions were 
really regular, and therefore could be calculated before- 
hand. He thus enabled mankind not only to admire 
the divine beauty and harmony of the universe ia 
which we dwell, but to make use of the motions ol 
the heavenly bodies for purposes of daily life. 
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AppI«tona' Pint Seader. Child's QoBrto. 90 pages. 

In the Tiist Reader the combined word uid phonic methods 
are admlniblj developed and carefully graded. In the Erst B2 
pages (Part I), in connection with beautiful and child-life read- 
ing-lessons, are taught the names of alt the letters, the ihorl 
sounds of the vowels, sad the sounds of the conaonanla and 
diphthongs. In Part II are found a systematic mar/dn^ of 
silent letters and the more easily distinguished sounds of Towets 
and a continued drill ia the sounds of consonants. The Mm la 
to make the pupil acquainted with the forms and powers of let- 
ters, and the sound, construction, and meaning of nord^. 

Appletona' Second Header. ISroo. 143 pages. 

Contjnuea the plan of the T^nt, aud gives a complete table 
of all the vowel and consonant sounds with their markings ac- 
cording to Webster — " A Key to Pronunciation." Preceding 
each reading-lesson the new words of that lesson are carefully 
marked for a spelling-exercise. This Header gives prominence 
to the phonic analysis and the noting of silent letters, to the 
plaijng of diacritical marks, which mnst he learned by practice 
Id marking words ; also, to the spelling of words and to sen- 
tence-makiug, using the words occurring ia the readiag-lessons. 

Appletona' Third Beader. i2mo. 214 pages. 

In this Reader the plan of the Second is eontlnned, with the 
addi^on of some important features, notably the lessons " How 
to read," placed at intervals through the hook. They form the 
preliminary instruction in elocution which Professor Bailey hai 
developed In this and the succeeding volumes in a masterly and 
unique manner. 
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quate preparation hi the preriooB books, he is now able to ap- 
predate as welt as fo aaumilate the higher classics now before 

A new and invaluable feature in the edilorebip of this and 
the next volume is the " Freparalorj Kotes " appended to each 
selection, for the aid of both teacher and pupil, among which 
are explanations of bio^aphical, hietorical, ^ograpbicai, scien- 
tiGc, and literary allusions ; definitions, analyses, synonyms, aud 
figures of speech ; hints on atjle, thought, ciiticism, and gram- 
matical construction. 

Spelling-exerciees are also appended, introducing " Words 
difficulttoapell," withboth phonic and what are usually known 
as orthc^raphic prindples formulaic into rules. 

AppletODs' FifUi Bender, l^mo. ITI pages. 

This Reader is the one to nhich ihe editors have given their 
choicest efforts. The " Preparation Notes " are more advanced 
than those of the preceding Header. literary history and criti- 
cism are woven into the work in sod way as to evoke thou^iht 
and inquiry in the mind of the young. Extracts are given from 
Webster, Jefferson, Irving, Audubon, Cooper, Emerson, Wirt, 
and Washington, along with others from De Quincey, Goethe, 
Victor Hugo, Byron, Shelley, Uilton, Coleridge, and Shake. 
Bpeare ; and with these Is a vast amount of valuable informa- 
tion of every kind. Professor Bailey's lessons in elocution are 
fuller tliati In preceding volumes, and can probably not be 
equaled in the language for perspicuous brevity and complete- 
ness. The collection of "Unusual and Difficult Words" at the 
close comprises Qftj-four lilts of words which should always be 
kept in mind by the stndenL 
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KandeTille's Beading and Oratory. 12nio. SES pages. 

Kandeville'a Coime of Blading'. l2mo. STT pages. 

Eowb's Historical Shakespearian Header. 12mo. 008 

pagea. 

Eows'a Shakeapearion Biaader. l2mo. 14 T pages. 

Appletona' Elementary Beading Chart*. Fortj-seTen 
Nambers, indading a beautiful Chart of Colors. Prepared 
bj Rebecca D. Riceoit. 

Tbese Charts are deiiigned to give a thoTOugh eipo^tion of 
tbe Word and Phonic Method espedatly, and at the same time 
all that Is best in all other melfiodt of teaching reading. The 
Charts aie 2'; x S4 inches in size, printed upon strong, Ueiible, 
tinted paper, and flrmli bound at the npper margin, where thc^ 
are attached to the Supporter-frame. Thej are turned back 
over the frame when in uee, eiposing to view an; one lD,tho set 
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The remarkable suoocbb which Appletons' Readers have at- 
taiued Is clue to the fact tbul no effort or expense vaa spared to 
m^e ttiem nol oalj mechaDicalljr superior, but practically and 
distinctively superior, in their embodiment of the beat resnlts of 
modern eiperlenco in teaching, and of the methods followed bj 
the most Buccessful and intelligent educators. In tbe same 
Bplrit, and with the same high aim, this new series of Oeog- 
raphiea has been prepared, and it is in harmonj, therefore, with 
the active educational thought of the times. 

The aeries ooinprises two boots lor graded schools. 

I. Appletons' Elemestarjr Qwignphj. Small iu>. 108 

In this boot the aim la to develop and present the subject 
in accordance with the liews of advanced teachers, and to em- 
body the most nalural and philosophical sjstem. 

U Appletons' Higher Get^rapbr. Large 4to. 129 
pages. 

PromineDCC is {^ven to a consideration of the leading Indus- 
tries, a^ the results of certain physical conditions, and eE- 
peoiallj to Commerce, a feature which will not fail to be ac- 
ceptable in this practical age. The pupil is taught Co what the 
great citiea owe their growth, the main routes of traTel and 
traffic, where and how our surplus products find a market, 
whence we obtain the chief articles of daily use, and the ex- 
ports which the leading commercial dcies contribute to the 
world's supply. 

The Haps challenge comparison In point of correctness, dis- 
tinctness, and artistic finish. The Physical Haps, telling at once 
the whole story in relief, mineral resources, and animal and 
v^etable life, are, it is claimed, nnequaled in (Uefulnesa, com- 
prdieniiTeness, and beauty. 
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Thii Series of Arithmetics embraceB five well-graded tent- 
tmoka, which >re as nearly perfect, in all respeccB, u care, 
thought, ftad labor, could make them. 

THE COMMON-SCHOOL SERIES. 

A Piiinary Arithmetic. ISmo. 108 pages. 

Beautifully Illustrated ; carries the begiuiier through tho 
6i8t four ItnleB and the Himple Tables, combining mental ei- 
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An Elementary Arithmetic. 12mo. 144 pages. 
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A Practical Arithmetic. 12mo. 33S pages. 

Prepared eipreasly for Common Schools, giving Bpedal 
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ing the processes actuallj used by busmess men. 
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slve Treatise for Advanced Pupils. ISmo. 420 pages. 
This volume oontalns ill that Is required for a thorough mas- 
tery of the theory and practice of Arithmetic It is especially 
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business forms, and all cueulationa pertaining to practical bosi- 
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with Applications. By Edoilhe L. Richudh, B.A., 
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ISmo. SSE pages. 

Villiamaon'a Integral Oalculua, eootaioing ApplicalloiiB 
to Plane Curves and Surfaces, with numerous Examples 
12ma. S'lS pages. 

WilliAmaon'a Difitoential Calcnlna, contaiidng the 
Theory of Plane Curves, with numerous Examples, I2mo. 

416 pages. 

Fo-kina'a Elemants of Al^bra. ISmo. S44 pages. 
Invraitional Qeomatry. Sdenoe Primer Series. ISmo. 
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QuftCkenbos'a Xatural Fhiloaopliy. EtDbradng tli« 
most Recent Disooveriea ia the V&riouB BntncheB of 
Fhj^cH. ISUno. im pages. 
The rsTifted edition of tbio BtBndord teit-book con^aes to 
be a fnTorite In the idiooU. Its numerouB iUustntions (SS8 
in number) and full deecriptiona of eiperlments adapt it spe- 
cially for use in inBtiiutioas that have little or no apparatus, 
and it ia particularly happy in showing the application of ecien- 
Uflc principles in every-day life. 

Gaaot'fl Natoral Fhiloaopliy. For Schools and GenerM 
Readers. Translated and edited by E, Atiinbon, Ph. D., 
F. G. 8. ReTised edition. ISmo. Copiously illustrated. 
G7B pages. 
Amott'a KlenMiiti of Physioa ; or, Natural Philosophy. 
ScTonth edition, edited by Aleiindie Baik, LL.D., and 
ALvnio SwiiHB TiTLoa, M. D., F, R. S. 873 pages, 
Bl«m«iitaiT TreatiM on N&tufal Fbiloaophy. By 

A. PsiTit DracaiHU, formerly Professor of Phyalca In 
the Lycie Louis-le-Grand, Inspector of the Academy of 
Paris. Translated and edited, with Eitensive Additions, 
by J. D. Everett, Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
Queen's College, Belfast In Four Parts. Vima. Flexi- 
ble cloth. Part L MtcnANics, HTDBoeriTicf!, ujd Pned. 
MATtcs. Part II. Hut. Part III. Elkctricitt and Hao- 
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pages. 
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